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In the December number of the American Naturalist Mr. Read, 
of the British Museum, has an article which exhibits a strange 
misunderstanding of the American problem of “ paleolithic” 
man. It is a comment on a recent publication by Mr. J. D. 
McGuire, and is a naive misinterpretation of Mr. McGuire’s 
position. A brief statement of the present condition of this 
question may save other well-meaning men from falling into 
like errors. 

In the years 1867-1873, inclusive, a number of scientific men 
were engaged in exploring western Colorado, southern Wyoming, 
eastern Utah, and northern Arizona, in company with the writer. 
The country was then a wilderness, and the tribes inhabiting it 
were practically unknown before that time. They were many, 
yet each one embraced but a small number of persons, while 
they were scattered at wide intervals. 

In a little valley north of the Uinta mountains a tribe of 
Shoshoni Indians were found still manufacturing stone arrow- 
heads, stone knives, and stone spears. Although a few of them 
were armed with guns purchased at far-distant trading stores, a 
greater number of the men and boys were armed with bows and 
arrows. In the valley which they occupied chalcedony is found 
in the form popularly called moss-agate. In 1869 the writer 
often saw these Indians manufacturing stone arrow-heads and 
stone knives. These were made from masses of moss-agate 
weathering out of the sandy shales of the district. The imple- 
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ments were made by breaking the masses with rude stone ham- 
mers, and selecting favorably shaped fragments to be further 
fashioned by the use of little stone hammers. A fragment held 
in one hand, protected by a piece of untanned elk skin, was 
wrought with a hammer held in the other hand. Having some- 
what improved the original fragment in this manner, a work- 
man would proceed to give his implement the final shape by 
using a deer-horn tool from 8 to 12 inches in length and worked 
down from its original size by grinding, so that its diameter was 
about five-eighths of an inch. Holding the specimen in one 
hand, with the implement in the other, he would work the little 
stone into the desired shape by sudden pressure on its edge with 
the horn tool and in this manner breaking off small flakes. The 
arrow-heads thus made were small, slender, and symmetric, 
while the stone knives were given keen but somewhat serrated 
edges. I visited this tribe of Indians many times and lived 
among them many months and found their camps strewn with 
the chips, among which were many discarded failures, all hav- 
ing the characteristics of those finds which in the eastern por- 
tion of the United States had been called “ paleolithic.” These 
Shoshoni were making “ paleolithic”” implements, in that all 
were chipped and none were polished. 

At another time, on the eastern slope of the Wasatch mountains, 
I was with a tribe known as the Pahvant, and found them mak- 
ing stone arrow-heads and knives by the processes of breaking, 
battering, and grinding. They were making “ neolithic” imple- 
ments and no others, and this I observed many times through a 
succession of years. 

At various times through a series of years I saw the Uintah 
Indians, a tribe living in the Uintah valley, on the eastern slope 
of the Wasatch mountains, make arrow-heads and stone knives, 
both by chipping and grinding. 

At other times, again and again, for years, I saw the Pagu In- 
dians manufacture stone implements in the valley of San Rafael, 
a tributary of the Colorado flowing from the eastern slope of 
the Wasatch plateau. These people made their implements by 
chipping. A mile above the mouth of the river, in a cottonwood 
grove, there is a village site which has been occupied intermit- 
tently for many years and probably for many centuries. In the 
Cretaceous bluffs near by great quantities of chert are found, and 
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not far away quantities of moss-agate. From these materials 
the Indians made their implements by chipping, and near the 
village site the flakes, rejects, and accidents may be found in 
great quantities, measured by wagon-loads, 

In the valley of the Kanab, which is a tributary of the Colorado, 
are to be found the sites of ancient villages of the Uinkaret. 
These people made their stone implements of chert, moss-agate, 
and quartzite by chipping, and their pipes of steatite by grinding 
and boring—that is, they were polished. 

The Tusayan Indians, on a tributary of the Little Colorado, 
have stone implements, pipes, and many other stone articles. 
Arrow-heads and knives are made chiefly by chipping, though a 
few are made by grinding ; other objects in stone are often made 
by grinding and boring. 

I have often seen all of these Indians and many others work 
in stone, for I have lived among them many years. By the 
criteria which are used to distinguish “ paleolithic ” man from 
“neolithic ” man, some of the tribes were “ paleolithic,” making 
their implements solely by chipping; others were “ neolithic,” 
because they made their implements in part by chipping and in 
part by grinding. The criteria, therefore, do not apply to these 
Indians as a time distinction, nor do they apply to them as a 
culture distinction. All forms of ‘“ paleolithic ” and “ neolithic ” 
implements were found to be made at the same time and by 
people in the same stage of culture, adapting their work to the 
materials found, while the chips and rejects, even to the so-called 
turtle-back forms, were produced in great abundance, though the 
turtle-back forms were rarer from the fact that they are chiefly 
derived from storm-fashioned bowlders. 

Such facts were observed not by myself alone, but by others, 
who were geologists and archeologists. 


We now reach another phase of the question. In the eastern 
portion of the United States many so-called “ paleolithic ” finds 
have been made in a region of country extending from the Hud- 
son to James river. These implements were freely gathered into 
our museums and distributed to the museums of Europe. One 
particular locality early attracted the attention of the writer—that 
on Piney branch, in the District of Columbia. Over this site I 
have wandered many scores of times. The implements found 
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here were by many believed to be “ paleolithic” and to be a part 
of the gravel deposits found in the bluffs. In the examination 
which I made of them I found them strangely like the forms 
found near the Shoshoni village site, near the Pahvant village 
site, near the Uintah village site, near the Uinkaret village site, 
and near the Tusayan village sites, except that the turtle-back 
forms were much more abundant on Piney branch. Here we find 
the flakes or chips; here we see the turtle-back forms or rejects, 
and here we have the spoiled implements; and from this particu- 
lar site many museums have been stocked with specimens illus- 
trating the workmanship of “ paleolithic” man. Years went by 
and the problem which I had contemplated so many times grew 
in interest, until at last the geologists and paleontologists decided 
that this particular gravel represents the Potomac formation be- 
longing to the Cretaceous system. Now the problem assumed 
still greater importance, for if these vestiges of the work of man 
were actually deposited in the gravels at the time of their forma- 
tion as shore accumulations, then the age of man must be car- 
ried back to Cretaceous time. Thereupon one of my associates, 
Mr. Holmes, assumed the task of solving the problem and was 
furnished with funds for the purpose, and he commenced at this 
particular site and trenched the Piney branch hill with care, re- 
maining with his laboring force from day to day and from month 
to month. In doing this work it was clearly demonstrated that 
the gravels were not in the place where they were deposited by 
waves—that is, that they were gravels redistributed by overplace- 
ment, and that the manufacture of the stone implements could 
not be assigned to a period farther back than a few centuries. 
Thus “ paleolithic” man was lost from the Cretaceous period. 
But Mr. Holmes’ work did not stop here. He studied the vil- 
lage sites found in far-away towns by the river and found the 
stone implements which had been seattered there in modern 
times, and again found all the forms discovered at Piney branch, 
together with a much greater number of finished implements ; 
and by aseries of researches, the stages of which he has recorded 
in his deft manner, connected the two. 

Mr. Holmes did not end his work at this stage; he went on 
from point to point down to the James and up to the Hudson, 
trenching the bluffs and examining the village sites, and every- 
where demonstrating that the so-called “ paleolithic” imple- 
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ments were of comparatively modern origin. Now in this region 
of country there are many gravels of different ages, extending 
from those of the Potomac formation below to the latest Pleisto- 
cene deposits above. In all of these gravels he found quarry 
sites with chips, rejects, and broken implements, and in the same 
manner he connected the artificial material with the village sites. 

Thus throughout the eastern portion of the United States the 
old sites of “ paleolithic ” implements were examined and many 
new ones were discovered, and ever they told the same story. 
Then Mr. Holmes extended his observations far westward into 
many states and found kindred facts in many localities, and no 
facts inconsistent with those of eastern United States. 

These observations did not rest on the shoulders of Mr. Holmes 
alone; many other American geologists visited him during the 
time he was occupied in examining the Piney branch site, and 
at other times in other places; and so far as I know all of the 
geologists who visited the sites at the time the excavations were 
made fully and cordially agree with Mr. Holmes. 

One case now remains unexplained. At Newcomerstown, in 
Ohio, a rude stone implement was found in what was supposed 
to be a glacial gravel. The man who found it was doubtless 
honest in his belief that it was a genuine glacial find, though he 
did not claim to be a geologist. Mr. Holmes and others have 
visited the site since that time, but it has been changed to such 
an extent that it is impossible to determine whether the gravels 
were in place as primitively deposited, or whether they were in 
gravels modified by methods not understood at the time the find 
was made, though now well understood by geologists engaged in 
the study of glacial phenomena. Thus the evidence of “ paleo- 
lithic” glacial man in this country has been narrowed to the 
single find at Newcomerstown, made by a man not trained as ¢ 
geologist though doubtless intelligent and honest, and made 
many years ago under conditions which have now been changed 
so that it is impossible to discover the geologic facts. Such is 
the status of the “ paleolithic ” problem in America. 

Other finds have been made on the Pacific coast, which, if 
genuine, carry man back in Pleistocene time, as an associate 
with extinct animals. These finds were made many years ago 
and have not been reéxamined by the new methods of research, 
but they do not bear on the problem of “ paleolithic ” man, for 
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if the conclusions reached from the finds in California are to 
remain as valid, then this early man was “ neolithic,” since he 
made polished implements. 

Wherever the facts are known in this country chipped and 
ground implements are essentially contemporaneous. Some of 
the lower tribes in North America make chipped implements ; 
others make battered and ground implements, while still others 
make both, and the character of the materials which they use 
determines the method of production. In a region where quartz 
in its various forms, as flint, chert, agate, chalcedony, etc., are 
found, and often where quartzites are abundant, and especially 
where obsidian abounds, implements are made by chipping. 
Where softer quartzites and the metamorphic and igneous rocks 
abound, battering and grinding is the process used. In North 
America thousands of tribes were found making stone implements, 
and how they made them is well known. Stone implements are 
still made by many tribes, and the process by which they are 
made can yet be observed, and everywhere the Indian adapts his 
process to the materials used. Several of our observers have 
become adepts in the manufacture of stone implements. Mr. 
Holmes. Mr. Cushing, and Mr. McGuire can make stone imple- 
ments as deftly as any Indian and produce forms even superior 
to the best of native manufacture. From observation and from 
experience, the method of battering and grinding is found to be 
simpler and more easily acquired than that by chipping. 


Now, let us see where the problem stands: 

First. Two methods of making stone implements are observed 
and practiced, each adapted to a particular class of material ; 
that by battering and grinding is the more obvious and simple, 
while it involves less labor than the chipping process. 

Second. The Indian tribes adapt their methods to the material. 

Third. Some tribes make their tools exclusively by the chip- 
ping process ; other tribes exclusively by the battgring and grind- 
ing process, while still other tribes make stone implements by 
both processes. 

Fourth. In studying the practices of extinct tribes it is discov- 
ered that the articles of stone-work are found in two places: one 
where the materials were quarried, and one where the implements 
were finished. If the quarry sites are examined, chips, rejects, 
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and broken implements are discovered in great abundance. If 
the village sites are examined, finished implements are common. 

Fifth. It is found that the existing Indians sometimes go to 
distant quarries and select the materials for stone implements, 
which they rudely fashion for the purpose of making a selection, 
and carry these inchoates to their homes to be worked into final 
form. 

Sixth. It is found that the extinct Indians had the same prac- 
tice, for quarry refuse may be found at quarry sites and fin- 
ished implements at village sites, all of the same materials. 
Then, deposits of unfinished tools are sometimes found. 

Seventh. In America it has long been conceded by those who 
believe in “ paleolithic ” art as a time or culture distinction that 
the chipping of implements is not its distinguishing trait, but 
that the distinction is found in a particular character of chipped 
implements, @. ¢., as flakes which we now call chips, as turtle- 
back forms which we now call rejects, and as rude blades, often 
broken, which we now call accidents. It has been made clear 
that these are quarry forms, and that the sites where they are 
found are to some extent distinguished from village sites; and 
further, that the quarry forms must not be interpreted as belong- 
ing to the time when the formations were laid down unless clear 
geologic evidence demands it, and that only the geologist skilled 
in the study of overplacement can properly distinguish between 
primeval gravels and disturbed gravels. 

In view of these facts, abundantly demonstrated far and wide 
over the continent, many American archeologists and geologists 
have reached the conclusion that the distinction between “ paleo- 
lithic ” man and “ neolithic ” man, as determined by the method 
of making the implements, is not valid for this continent. If 
these facts or the conclusion flowing from them startle European 
observers in geology and archeology, it behooves them to re- 
examine their own facts, and if by the new methods of geologic 
observation they can demonstrate a time distinction between 
exclusively chipped implements and mixed implements fash- 
ioned by both processes we shall not fail to accord belief to their 
conclusions ; but we shall hold the question open until assured 
that the new methods have been tried. 
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THE HUACOS OF CHIRA VALLEY, PERU 
BY SAMUEL MATHEWSON SCOTT 


The northern portion of Peru is a vast desert extending from 
the sea to the Andes and for about two hundred miles from 
Tumbez, the first landing place of Pizarro, on the north, to 
Sechura, on the south, a waste of sand and rock broken only at 
long intervals by narrow valleys that bring down the waters 
from the western slopes of the mountains. 

Although this dreary expanse now maintains but a scattered 
population, there are still many evidences that not only the 
valleys, but also the desert itself, once supported a numberless 
people. The Chira valley, through which runs the principal 
river of the northern region, is filled with the ruins and the 
graves of this once flourishing civilization. The valley has an 
average width of three miles in its principal portion, which 
reaches from the town of Sullana to the Pacific, a distance of 
forty miles. The land is fertile under irrigation and supplies 
the wants of several towns and villages adjacent to it. It is at 
present divided into private haciendas or farms, or held by 
small communities; but no general system of cultivation is fol- 
lowed. While some of the haciendas are scientifically irrigated, 
much of the land receives only such attention as its natural po- 
sition makes easy. 

In the days before the Spanish conquest, however, it is evi- 
dent that this valley was occupied by a people who, under the 
system of government which the Incas always imposed upon the 
various nations they conquered, developed all the resources of 
the territory to the fullest extent possible. Remains still exist 
of a great irrigation canal which ran, probably, from above Sul- 
lana to the’sea. Tributary ditches laid with regularity and 
trained judgment may yet be traced. It is principally on the 
uncultivable land lying between the great ditch and the cliffs 
that form the northern wall of the valley that the ruins and 
graves are found, and it was through a series of excavations in 
this district during the last two years that I made the collection 
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of Peruvian antiquities now in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The group of ruins which first attracted my attention is that 
situated some five miles to the westward of the town of Amotape, 
on the northern side of the valley, and which is known as Pare- 
dones, or the Great walls, a name which the natives have cor- 
rupted into Paderones. These ruins lie close to the cliffs of the 
desert, in a smali bay-like ravine. They consist of a series of 
stone inclosures about a thousand feet long by six hundred feet 
wide, built in rough mud-mortared masonry, now so dilapidated 
that it is impossible to determine their original height. Into the 
center of this inclosure runs a low spur of the cliff, on which are 
a number of heavy adobe quadrangles, which apparently were 
the foundations of buildings or courts. On the western side of 
these walls the spur of the cliff was extended in the form of a 
square terrace about two hundred feet in each direction, from 
the center of which rises a truncated pyramid or pyramidal 
mound of two stories. The faces of the terrace and of the 
pyramid incline at a steep angle, which is reinforced by a wall 
or covering curiously constructed of conical adobes about the 
size and shape of a traditional sugar-loaf. In some portions 
of this facing, the cones, or tulpas as they are called by the 
natives, are set regularly one above another, the large end of the 
upper one resting upon the point of the lower one; but in some 
instances, without any apparent cause, the upper tulpas are in- 
verted and their points lie between the points of the lower tier. 

This arrangement may have served a decorative purpose, but 
the rains of centuries have so scored and destroyed the walls that 
no opinion can be formed of their original appearance. The face 
of the terrace is 30 feet high; that of each story of the pyramid 
23 feet. The top of the pyramid is therefore between 75 and 80 
feet above the plain. The base of the pyramid is about 99 by 75 
feet; the top about 65 by 50 feet. One hundred yards to the 
westward of the terrace is another pyramid nearly the same size 
as the one just described, but differing from it in that it appears 
to have been built in the form of a square spiral of three stories. 
This second pyramid was not inside the great inclosure. An 
inclined road rising from the plain on the northern side of the 
inclosure and parallel with its wall gave access to the terrace. 
The arrangement of the quadrangular foundations at the upper 
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end of this road indicates an elaborately constructed gate or 
entrance. 

Within the eastern portion of the inclosure, which is on a ievel 
with the plain, are numberless hillocks thickly covered by small 
white bivalve and spiral shells. The soil throughout this portion 
of the ruins is mixed with the finely powdered dust of ashes and 
is thickly strewn with heavy potsherds and pieces of more deli- 
cate pottery. These potsherds and ashes litter also the ground 
inside the large quadrangles. 

As I had heard that pottery had often been exhumed in the 
neighborhood, I decided, after a careful examination of the ruins, 
that these sherds and fragments were the remains of pottery 
washed out by the rains, and indicated a fruitful field for exca- 
vation. I therefore set my diggers to work among the quad- 
rangles. We soon penetrated the upper layer of ash dust and 
pieces of coarse jars and came upon a thick stratum of vegetable 
matter, which greatly resembled decaying thatch. Under this 
we found only the hard undisturbed soil of thespur. As repeated 
efforts in this direction were equally fruitless, I turned my atten- 
tion to the hillocks. Here also I was disappointed. Nothing 
was encountered but loose earth mixed with ashes, shells, and 
fragments for several feet; then the hard undersoil. I learned 
from the natives, and confirmed their testimony by my own sub- 
sequent experience, that whatever may have been the object of 
these small shell-covered mounds, which are common to all the 
ruins of the valley and which often occur among the burial 
grounds, they were not used as graves, and may have been ovens 
for baking pottery. 

Rather discouraged by my lack of success, I made inquiries 
among the people who live near the ruins and discovered that 
very little pottery had ever been found within the inclosure. One 
woman was able to tell me, however, that her husband and a 
friend had dug up several huacos, or pieces of pottery, in a ravine 
a mile or so lower down the valley, on the preceding Good Fri- 
day. The natives regard these relics of an ancient art with 
superstition. They believe that they are enchanted, and claim 
that they can be found only on Good Friday, when they come 
near to the surface. On that day the people go in large compa- 
nies to the huaco fields, as they call the burial grounds, and spend 
the time in picnicing and digging. Whatever pottery they find 
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they use in their houses or sell. They can give no explanation 
of this idea of the charm of Good Friday, but they all accept it 
trustingly, and when I lighted upon a rich field shortly after my 
ill luck among the ruins they at once regarded me as a brujo, 
or wizard. 

Following the woman’s suggestion, I took a laborer with me 
and spent some days in exploring the ravines. We met with 
indifferent results until one day [came upon a quiet little valley 
nestled between the cliffs, in front of the village of Vichayal. We 
set to work at random on a gentle slope, and after digging 
through the tough mixture of gravel and clay that through the 
long years had been washed down from the hills we found a sand 
mixed with tiny white shells and charcoal. About a foot deep 
in this layer the boy uncovered the edge of what looked like a 
bundle of rags. He worked with his fingers for a moment and 
detached a piece of cloth. Jumping from the hole, he declined 
to dig any further. 

“Tt is a Christian who is buried there,” he said, reverently. 

I seized the shovel and soon unearthed the bundle, which 
proved to be the bones of a baby enveloped in a coarse napkin 
of cotton. 

“This is no Christian,” I said to him; “ Christian children are 
buried in coffins.” 

This argument proved conclusive; and as the soil below still 
showed signs of having been moved, I made him continue the 
work, for he had no scruples about disturbing antique bones. 
Some three feet lower down and about five feet below the natural 
level of the ground we disclosed two mummies lying side by side 
in the loose sand. The drainage of the slope was so rapid that 
no moisture had ever penetrated to the bodies, and the cloths in 
which they were wrapped were in perfect preservation. Beside 
2ach body was a bundle of weaving rods and a large gourd filled 
with utiles, or the long wooden sticks like knitting needles, used 
as shuttles. The absolute dryness of the soil had saved even 
these perishable things from decay. This was the first find in a 
field that proved very fruitful. 

Almost invariably at about two feet below the surface we came 
upon a child’s grave similar to the one first discovered. Evi- 
dently little care was taken in the burial of children under seven 
oreight years of age. The unembalmed body, dressed simply in a 
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sleeveless shirt, was tied up in a shroud and laid in the sand in 
some portion of the cemetery that had already been used for 
adults. It is rare to find pottery in these little graves. Some- 
times a small stick is placed beside the body, and there may be 
a string of coral beads around the child’s neck. 

About four feet below the children’s graves we meet with those 
of adults. These lie one below another, at irregular intervals, 
often to a depth of twenty feet. They differ greatly in their con- 
tents; less in their general character. The deepest graves are 
evidently of much greater antiquity than the upper ones. The 
objects they contain are fewer and of coarser quality and bear 
the characteristics of a less practiced art. While some bodies 
are buried directly in the sand, most are contained in hollow 
graves, into which the earth is prevented from falling by a slant- 
ing covering made of flat stones or large adobes. These graves 
are about eight feet long, four feet wide, and two feet deep. The 
dead are disposed in a manner different from that in other parts 
of Peru. Instead of being trussed up in sitting posture, the body 
lies on its back. 

Some process of embalming was used, although the tissues are 
not preserved, as in the case of Egyptian mummies. The skin 
usually remains intact. ‘The hairis perfect and is lighter in color 
and much finer in texture than that of the modern natives. The 
face also is well preserved, excepting that the eyes have fallen 
in and the cartilage of the nose is gone. These ancients were of 
about the same stature as their descendants, but they had smaller 
and more shapely hands and feet. The body was evidently 
dressed in the richest garments of the dead one. Beads of 
coral, fluorite, glass, and gold were twined about the neck ; 
rings of gold or small strings of coral and copper beads adorned 
the fingers, and bracelets of beads encircled the arms. From the 
necklaces of the men hung a small pair of silver tweezers for 
plucking out the beard. In some instances bands in red and 
blue patterns were tattooed upon the wrists. The head, which 
always rests on the left shoulder, was covered with a kind of 
turban composed of strips of embroidery and fine cloth folded 
about the hair. The face, often tinted with a red pigment, was 
covered with raw cotton and tightly bound with cerements. A 
delicately woven fringed shawl, about a yard square and doubled 
diagonally, was wrapped thickly around the neck. About the 
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waist was usually wound a long sash, sometimes of tapestry. In 
this sash was occasionally tucked a small clay image; perhaps 
a charm or idol. It is difficult to discover the exact details of 
the rest of the clothing, as the moisture of decomposition and the 
preparations used in embalming have reduced to powder the 
fabrics immediately next the body. The dress of the women was 
apparently long and ample. The men wore a sleeveless shirt or 
tunic, supplemented by acloak. On one of the ornamental water 
jars which I found is the figure of a man from which may be 
gained some idea of the usual costume. 

Thus carefully attired, the body, covered with a winding sheet 
of cotton finely woven, was placed diagonally upon a series of 
large square shrouds. The ends of these shrouds at either side 
of the corpse were then folded across and around it, and the outer 
edge was carefully sewed up along its entire length with a large 
wooden needle, which was usually left sticking in the wrappings. 
The ends at the head and feet were then doubled over the body 
and secured to one another with a stout scarf, or, if the body was 
small, merely tied together in a knot. The fabric of these outer 
coverings differs greatly, probably with the condition in life occu- 
pied by the person. Sometimes there are but two coarse sheets ; 
more frequently there are three or four, varying in fineness from 
the body outward ; occasionally the outermost shroud is a double 
quilt thickly wadded with cotton. 

The grave was dug without reference to the points of the 
compass; but a regular system was observed in arranging the 
objects buried with the dead, although these objects themselves 
are of endless variety. At the feet of the corpse were placed 
several cooking pots covered with pieces of gourd or earthen 
plates and filled with food, meat, cooked corn, beans, frijoles ; 
and small bundles containing whole ears of maize. There may 
be only one or two such pots, or there may be seven or eight. 
In one grave I found also a small gourd daintily wrapped in a 
napkin and holding a skillfully carved wooden spoon, the handle 
of which was fashioned into the figure of a man. At the side 
of the body, near the hands, were put the tools or implements 
used in life. In the case of men, there were walking-staffs of 
hardwood, with carved heads of men and animals, probably em- 
blems of authority ; small copper and stone tools—in one case 
the complete set of those of a silversmith, with cane blowpipes, 
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copper drills, and stone hammers or polishers ; paint-pots made 
of gourds, with pigments and brushes; copper ladles used as 
melting pots; bows and arrows; once a barbed spear of algar- 
roba wood very much decayed ; agricultural implements, such 
as wooden shovels, rods, and pointed sticks; fish nets, water- 
bottles, and long netted traveling bags decorated in colors and 
filled with potatoes, ears of corn, and other provisions, and little 
packages of coca leaves. 

In the graves of women were sets of weaving and spinning 
utensils similar in form, but.greatly superior in finish, to those 
today used by the Indians. The weights for the spindles were 
of carved bone or shell. The various needles are prettily painted 
in rings, many of them still having colored threads wound upon 
them. The fineness of these threads and the skill and workman- 
ship of the various fabrics show that these ancient women were 
more dextrous in the arts of weaving and spinning than are 
their descendants. The crotch for holding the copo, or roll of 
carded cotton, which today is only a natural fork cut from a tree, 
is in these graves an elaborately carved piece of algarroba wood. 
There were large gourds fashioned into work-boxes, bags full of 
balls of spun cotton ; yapata, or magnesia, in large natural lumps 
or cut into cones like a corncob, for lubricating the thread in 
spinning. There were small shells containing red and blue 
paints, probably used in the toilet, and also larger shells wrapped 
in strips of rag. Some gourds containing skeins of brown and 
blue cotton point to the existence today of a very ancient custom. 
The Indian women who wear their hair in two braids always 
plait in similar skeins at the extremity of the braid, for the pur- 
pose. as they explain, of preventing the ends of the hair from 
splitting. The skeins in the gourds were doubtless used in the 
same way by the aborigines. 

About the head of the mummy, whether male or female, were 
arranged the fantastic pieces of pottery in black and red clay 
which are known as huracos. These were probably filled with 
water or chicha—a beer made from corn, the beverage of an- 
cient Peru. Upon these jars the old artists expended all their 
skill. The clay itself is very finely worked. The designs are 
infinite in variety and imitate every form of animal and vege- 
table life. There are jars in the shape of bananas, gourds, and 
melons ; there are jars ornamented with human figures, climb- 
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Articles from Chira Valley, Peru. 


1, Head of mummy with ear-ring in place; 2, Double huaco of black pottery with figure of man; 
3, Gourds containing weaving implements; 4, Cooking-pots with gourd lids, 


5, Labret; 6,7, Tweezers; 8, Ear-ring. 
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ing monkeys, pelicans, parrots, fish, and serpents. There is, 
moreover, a distinct tendency toward the comic and grotesque— 
many animals have exaggerated teeth and birds have quaintly 
elongated bills. Very little of this class of pottery from the 
Chira is decorated with painting, although such decoration is 
common in the pottery from other parts of Peru. The pieces 
are also smaller than those from other districts. Besides the 
natural forms, there are many conventional shapes of much 
grace and beauty. The double whistling huaco is very common 
in this region. It consists of two vases joined by a tube; one 
vase forms the spout or mouth ; the other is surmounted by some 
animal or bird, and is so devised as to emit the air through a 
whistle while water runs in through the spout. This whistle 
was probably a charm against evil spirits. One of the huacos 
which I unearthed, taken in connection with another of the col- 
lection from Chimbote, a field about four hundred miles to the 
south, offers a valuable suggestion as to the class of buildings 
which were erected upon the pyramids of the ruins. It repre- 
sents a shed-like structure, roofed with thatch placed on a square 
base. The huaco from Chimbote is more significant, as it shows 
a building on top of a terraced pyramid, which is connected 
from story to story by flights of stairs. The decayed thatch 
which I found among the quadrangles of Paredones may have 
been the remains of such structures. 

There are evidences that these burial places were of a conse- 
crated character. Once, quite near the surface, | came upon a 
small bundle similar to a child’s mummy. On opening it, how- 
ever, I found inside the rough shroud, wrapped in a cotton cloth 
a yard square, one half of which was white, the other blue, about 
half the bones of a man, including the skull. They were covered 
with clay mud, and had evidently been gathered up, brought 
from a distance, and buried thus in holy ground. Thrown among 
them were a triple necklace of large coral beads and a piece of 
colored tapestry, on which was the conventionalized figure of a 
man. From what I learned from the contents of other graves, 
this piece of tapestry was a portion of the man’s war or gala shirt. 
As the bones were dry when buried, no moisture had attacked 
the fabrics, and they were as good as on the day tney were made. 
One side of the skull was crushed in, and in the center of the 
break was a small round hole, such as might have been made by 
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a spike of a club or by a bullet from a sling. The man may have 
been-a warrior whose bones had bleached upon a distant battle- 
field. There was no pottery of any kind in this grave. 

The similarity between the figure upon the tapestry and the 
human figures carved upon the wooden spoon and the walking- 
staffs, and also repeated upon another shirt which I found, to- 
gether with the constant use of the monkey on staffs and pottery 
throughout this field, led me to the conclusion that these figures 
and animals may have served as tribal or family badges. 

One of the mummies found on this slope was that of a chief 
or priest. The grave was hollow, but considering the importance 
of the occupant, it was singularly poor in contents. There was 
no fine pottery, and aside from a few cooking-pots and a water- 
jar, held only a long staff, with a human figure for a head. The 
wrappings of the body were very elaborate. The outside cover- 
ing was a wadded quilt, embroidered all over with a figured 
design repeated in black, brown, and yellow; within were three 
shrouds beautifully woven of white cotton; each had an em- 
broidered border in brown several inches wide of most compli- 
cated but regular geometric pattern, and in the center a large 
square of similar embroidery. The sumptuous attire was rich 
with tapestry fold upon fold, especially in the turban and in the 
sash. The left hand, which, as in the case of all these mummies, 
rested by the side, was swathed with two napkins, fringed and 
tasselled and embroidered in brown like the shrouds. In the 
palm of the hand was clasped a small black wooden vessel with a 
copper stopper, probably a lamp. About the neck were the 
strings of beads, with the silver tweezers. This was the only in- 
stance in which I found anything in the hands of the dead. 

In many portions of Peru bodies have been unearthed with 
the mouth covered by a disk of gold. I have never seen indica- 
tions of this custom on the mummies of the Chira, although I 
have found fragments of such disks among the ornaments hang- 
ing from the necklaces. In the graves of women, however, I dis- 
covered another custom. Through the lower lip of most of the 
female corpses protruded a jeweled conical-shape cylinder of 
silver or of gold, about an inch long and three-fourths to half an 
inch in diameter, slightly flanged at the larger end to prevent the 
piece from slipping. Most of these ornaments are badly corroded, 
but by good fortune in one of the little toilet gourds I found a 
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specimen in perfect condition. In the top is sunk a bloodstone, 
about which is set a circle of red coral balls, mounted separately. 
The body of the piece is of silver, hollow, but entirely closed. 
As these jewels do not occur in all the graves of females, it is possi- 
ble that they were a sign of marriage. Many of the specimens 
have flowers of gold upon the crown instead of gems. All are 
wrought with great skill and show a high development of the 
silversmith’s art. There are also other pieces of jeweler’s work 
of great merit, such as wooden earrings inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and of gold wire twisted into spirals. 

Another feature of these graves is worthy of attention. The 
soil with which they are filled shows signs of fire, and is thickly 
mixed with charcoal and pieces of charred leaves, sticks, and 
animal bones. These probably indicate that sacrifices formed 
part of the burial ceremony at the tomb, and that their remains 
were thus interred with the dead. 

Unfortunately other duties prevented me from digging con- 
tinuously upon the slope. The success of my excavations was 
bruited about and during my absence the natives, convinced 
that I was hunting for gold and buried treasure, kept up a series 
of diggings on their own account, which soon exhausted that 
portion of the field. Excavations in the level plain proved both 
difficult and unprofitable, as water had sunk into the graves, de- 
stroyed the contents, and damaged the pottery. I therefore con- 
tinued my search in other directions. The best field proved to 
be the head of the ravine in which lie the ruins of Paredones. 
Here I found many graves, but their pottery was much coarser 
and cruder and seemed to belong to a remoter age than did that 
which I found upon the slope. The animal forms were less 
natural and the clay was by no means so fine. Although most 
of the graves had fallen in, it was clear that the same general 
system of burial had been followed as in the Vichayal field. 

While I was carrying on this work I received an invitation 
from the owner of the hacienda of San Jacinto, near Sullana, to 
examine some hwaco fields on his estate. As I had expected, 
the steward in charge of the place could tell me little about the 
fields beyond their locality. He merely knew that the people 
went digging occasionally and brought back huwacos and “ curi- 
osities,” and that some years before the mummy of a cacique or 
chief, fully dressed, had been unearthed. Two silver bowls had 
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been found with the body, but he could not say what had be- 
come of them. 

Accompanied by a small force of peons, the steward and I left 
the fertile lands of the hacienda and came out upon a great 
barren plain about a mile in width and extending all along the 
foothills of the valley. Rising out of the midst of this flat 
stretch was a high hill irregularly surrounded by lower eleva- 
tions. Inspection soon showed the eminence to be a flat-topped 
pyramid faced with conical adobes. The highest portion was 
perhaps 50 feet above the plain. The sides were about 200 feet 
long. Three of these sides were steeply inclined faces, running 
to the top without intervening stories. From the fourth or north- 
eastern side ran out a series of rectangular additions, wings, or 
L’s of a lesser altitude. In spite of the long washing by the rain 
to which they had been exposed, these additions were still fairly 
level on top and the walls and divisions were clearly visible. It 
was on the outer slopes of the lowest of these wings, in the angle 
formed by its junction with the main structure, that the mummy 
of the cacique had been disinterred. It was evident that after 
this discovery a great deal of digging had been done. Bones 
and skulls were lying about, and in several places walls made of 
large brick-like adobes had been laid bare. Though smaller in 
extent, this edifice, known as Cerro de Mate, greatly resembled 
the one at Paredones. 

After I had set my peons to work the steward and I mounted 
the principal height or pyramid, and from there he pointed out 
to me, at the western extremity of the plain about five miles 
away, a similar hill or mound, somewhat greater in size, which 
he assured me was of the same nature as the one we were on. 
Many smaller mounds were visible all over the barren country. 
Close at hand lay several low mounds, like the remains of out- 
buildings, from 5 to 20 feet in height. Along the southern edge 
of the plain we could see the line of the great irrigation canal, 
which must have been 50 feet wide by 20 feet deep. It is pos- 
sible that the mounds and pyramids that dot the plain were 
built from the earth excavated from this big ditch. 

For two days I dug around the foot of the ruin without suc- 
cess so far as huacos were concerned, although the whole surface 
of the ground is covered with bits of broken pottery. I there- 
fore ran a shaft down the center of one of the smallest of the 
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neighboring mounds and uncovered foundation walls and many 
pieces of bone, shell, and pottery. I had determined to dig until 
I encountered the original surface of the plain. When I had 
sunk the shaft about twelve feet, and more than four feet below 
the present general level of the country, I came upon a layer of 
very fine ashes some four inches thick. Under this was the 
original undisturbed clay, but in spite of the ashes resting upon 
it, it showed no signs of fire or baking. The ashes must have 
been brought from elsewhere and spread here before the mound 
was raised. While I found no graves at this point, the bones 
and rags scattered about proved that many bodies had been un- 
2arthed on the lower skirts of this same mound at about four 
feet below the surface. Possibly the foundation walls I encoun- 
tered were those of a small chapel, and in digging from the top 
[ had only gone down through its floor, under which no graves 
were made. The dead were doubtless buried in the outside 
slopes. 

Taking the advice of one of my peons who knew the place, I 
changed the field of work to a part of the plain a mile or two to 
the west. Here we met with better luck, and although much of 
the ground had been dug over by the natives in years past, we 
found several huacos, some beads, and two of the silver lip eylin- 
ders already described. Only a few bones and strips of cloth 
remained of the mummies. The earth here was clay impreg- 
nated with niter. It had been so soaked by the rains and baked 
by the sun that it was almost impossible to dig through it. This 
plain is so thickly covered with potsherds and shells that I have 
no hesitation in saying that the whole of it is one great burying 
ground. 

On my way back to Amotape, while nearing a small town 
called Tamarindo, my attention was called to some wall-like 
lines on top of one of the cliffs. On examining them I found 
that they were parts of an immense edifice larger than many of 
our cathedrals. It crowned a cliff at least 150 feet high. The 
walls were adobe, with retaining foundations of stone on the 
more precipitous sides of the hill. There were the outlines of 
many rooms and corridors. In places hwacos had evidently 
been exhumed. Shells and fragments abounded as in other 
places. On the plain just at the foot of this cliff was another 
structure identical almost with the one at which I had been 
working. 
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From the cliff above I could see the two great ruins on the 
plain of San Jacinto, the first one five miles distant, and Cerro de 
Mate five miles farther east. These ruins at Tamarindo are called 
Capullano. Undoubtedly there was some reason for placing 
these huge edifices at almost equal distances and within sight of 
one another. On the opposite side of the river, facing Tama- 
rindo, near the town of La Huaca, is another set of similar ruins. 

It is almost vain to speculate upon the age of these various 
works. We know that this portion of the country was well pop- 
ulated at the time of Pizarro’s conquest, and that the Spaniards 
were astonished at the advanced condition of the people; beyond 
this we have few data for conjecture. Such evidence as there is 
seems to give the works asacred character. Religion must have 
played a great part in the lives of a people who made so much 
of death. Had they been fortresses or palaces they would hardly 
have been made the centers of national burial fields. The enor- 
mous quantities of ashes mingled with the earth about them may 
indicate the perpetual fires of sacrifice. Many of the buildings 
may have been in ruin long before the Spaniards came, for it 
seems incredible that the rains and winds and neglect of three 
hundred short years could have reduced them to the condition 
in which we now find them. 

The valley, even under the most elaborate system of irrigation, 
could have maintained only a few thousand people, while the 
graves must be numbered by millions. The development in the 
arts of weaving, silver-working and pottery revealed by a com- 
parison of the contents of the lower graves with those of the 
upper tiers must have resulted from the labor of many genera- 
tions among a people so unprogressive as we know such races to 
have been. That graves lie thus one above another is not in it- 
self a proof that the lowest graves greatly antedate the upper 


ones. They are lower because floods or rains raised the level of 


the valley after they were made, and the stratum newly formed 
above them became available for burial purposes. Such changes 
may have been the work of ages, but the torrential rains which 
sometimes break over the desert might accomplish the same re- 


sult in a single season. 

Physically, and no doubt intellectually, these aborigines were 
superior to their modern successors. They must have had an 
extensive commerce, for the gems found in the graves could 
only have come from the far north and east. But whence this 
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people came, how long they occupied this valley of the desert. 
and whether their civilization was in its zenith or in its de- 
cline at the time of Pizarro’s arrival among them are mysteries 
which, through the absence of written records, we shall probably 
never be able to solve. We know that they were tributary to the 
great kingdom of the Incas, but otherwise we know nothing of 
their history. 

A study of the practices of the modern natives in the light 
afforded by the collection shows a remarkable survival of an- 
cient industries and methods. At Catacaos, near Piura (the old 
San Miguel de Piura, the first permanent city founded by the 
Christians in Peru), there exists today a very curious community 
of Indians, whose manners and customs differ greatly from those 
of their Cholo neighbors. They have but little intercourse soci- 
ally with the people about them, marry among themselves, ad- 
here to an obsolete form of attire, and seem to be generally in a 
condition of arrested development. The inhabitants may be 
regarded as an unchanged remnant of the past. Their principal 
industries are straw-braiding (they make most of the so-called 
Panama hats used in the world) and the manufacture of pottery. 
The former industry is probably a modern adaptation of an 
ancient art. The potters follow without change the methods of 
their prehistoric ancestors, but their products fall far behind in 
finish and artistic taste. Ina hole in the ground a moistened 
mixture of clay and sand is set to “ rot” for several days. When 
in proper condition this clay is formed by hand, with wooden 
tools, over rounded stones, into the shapes of the ordinary coarse 
cooking pots and other vessels for common use. The neck or 
mouth is made in a separate piece and joined to the body by ¢ 
separate operation. When finished, the pots are dried in the sun 
and then piled in a rude oven, with layers of dry grass or reeds, 
and baked. This method of firing is very imperfect, as at least 
ten per cent. of the pieces are lost—a fact which accounts for 
the tons of fragments which lie around the ancient ovens. The 
fancy shapes, such as human heads, figures, fruit and vegetable 
forms, which are used as water jars, are made in sections, in 
molds of baked clay exactly like the molds found in the old 
graves. The art is handed down from father to son. 

From the weaving tools in the collection Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, of Washington, has been able to reconstruct the loom 
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of the ancients, on which it is possible to reproduce the most 
intricate patterns and tapestries of the graves—a feat hitherto 
declared to be impossible, for as no loom frame has ever been 
found in Peruvian remains it was supposed that the work was 
accomplished by unknown methods. I was surprised to dis- 
cover that Mr. Cushing’s loom is identically the same as the one 
now in use by ali the Indian women in the Chira region, although, 
as in the case of the pottery art, the moderns have fallen off 
greatly in skill. The peculiarity of this loom is that the weaver, 
by the use of a strap passed around the body, becomes herself 
the frame. 

I found another case of survival in the silversmith’s art. Al- 
though the present practices have been modified by modern tools 
and other foreign influences, the force of tradition appears in a 
persistent fondness for wire filagree, In the collection there is 
a pair of gold earrings of wire twisted into spiral cones. At 
Amotape, on the Chira river, I met a very intelligent half-breed 
named Cornejo who is an exceedingly skillful goldsmith. The 
art has been in his family for generations. 

In one of the graves I unearthed a bundle of agricultural im- 
plements, consisting of an algarroba spade with a straight handle 
and blade, a short wooden dibble, and a plain stick four or five 
feet in length. These have their counterparts in modern times. 
The natives still use a straight-handled spade, but the blade 
is now of steel, and the dibble for planting corn and cotton. 
The rod in the bundle was doubtless employed as a measure of 
distance between the corn or cotton rows. 

The superstitions and ceremonials of ante-Spanish times ap- 
pear today in a thousand forms under the thin gloss of Chris- 
tianity, and even in connection with many features of the 
modern ritual. 
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CASTE IN INDIA 


BY J. H. PORTER 


When caste in an inchoate form issued from overcrowding 
within limited areas, spontaneous social segregation, and race 
and religious antagonisms, a priesthood, recently become domi- 
nant, took advantage of it at once, systematized its restrictions, 
and declared its laws to be revelations from heaven. There was 
nothing national or ethnic in this action. It was the natural 
and obvious policy of a usurping order, seeking to strengthen a 
position it was unable to maintain by force. Persistent efforts 
to the same end were made in Persia and Egypt, but unsuccess- 
fully. 

Vedantism did not lend itself to ecclesiastical encroachments. 
Brahmanism, on the contrary, rested upon the supremacy of a 
priestly class, as did that Hinduism by which it was followed. 
To the first caste was unknown, while both the latter supported 
it with all the power they could command. 

Practically Buddhism was a revolt against castetyranny. In 
this respect it finally failed. While the church in India main- 
: tained itself no alteration of abstract doctrine could affect formal 
; observances. Caste outlived the jar and conflict of nations and 
creeds, the wreck of theologies, and the transformation of gods. 
It still lives, while the principles of Saikya Muni are taught, at 
Banaras and when the Neo-Brahmanism of Sankaracharya, in 
; so far as it can be said to possess any religious vitality, has de- 
3 rived it from Buddhism. 

Caste was invincible except to an assault which would over- 
throw the order whose interests were involved in its existence. 
4 The results of causes operating toward that end have been here 
traced in general outlines. 

Freed from myths and traditions, conflicting views, the intri- 
cacies of state papers, and those technicalities which obscure 
Sanskritic codes, caste organization is seen to put an end to all 
we consider essential to liberty and happiness, prosperity or 
progress. It is the most memorable, comprehensive, and suc- 
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cessful attempt ever made by an order to oppress humanity in 
its own interests. Its enactments broke up the race into frag- 
ments never to be reunited, separating Aryans from other peo- 
ples by impassable barriers, permanently fixing their occupa- 
tions, interests, associations, and aspirations. As men were born, 
so must they remain. Their course of life was prescribed, their 
places after death predetermined. Of the four castes, three were 
formed from the conquering race, Brdhmanas, a priesthood ; then 
Kshatriyas, warriors, and Vaisyas, herdsmen in the first place, 
afterward farmers. These last two existed chiefly for the benefit 
of the first. As for the fourth, Sidras, they were those “ slave 
bands of black descent” (varna meant both caste and color), 
the remnant of a native population (Ddsas), whom our worthy an- 
cestors had not slaughtered when they took possession of their 
property. Those Dravidian and Kolarian peoples who remained 
unconquered and still occupied three-fourths of India when 
these revelations concerning them came down from heaven, were 
dogs and devils, given up to eternal reprobation. 

The sacred text treats of caste distinctions as follows: ‘ In 
order to protect this universe He, the most resplendent one, 
assigned (to men) separate duties and occupations, * * * 
To Brahmanas he assigned teaching and studying” [the Veda, 
sruti, or revelation], “sacrificing for their own benefit and that 
of others; giving and receiving alms.”* These avocations and 
offices were limited to the “twice born ”—Aryans who came into 
the world naturally, as men, and had a second birth through 
initiation into the number of those that might be saved. Sfidras 
and the rest—aborigines, out-castes, Pariahs—were not men, but 
as beasts that perish, to be taught nothing and given nothing ; 
likewise nothing could be accepted from them. On the other 
hand, “the very birth of a Brihmana is an eternal incarnation of 
the sacred law.” By divine right he is a member of all courts, 
an assessor or judge in every case. It is his province to settle 
disputed points, to impose penances, to perform rites essential 
to salvation. He sanctified the companies into which he came. 
To resist his will was mortal sin; to defame him, sacrilege; to 
strike him, death. “ Let the first part of a Brihmana’s name de- 
note something auspicious * * * the second part of a Braih- 
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mana’s name shall be a word implying happiness.” But with a 
Stidra, ‘the first part must express something contemptible,” 
and the second part “ be an expression denoting service.”* A 
member of the priestly caste could not be executed. ‘All other 
castes shall suffer capital punishment,” but “no greater sin is 
known on earth than killing a Brahmana. <A king must there- 
fore not even conceive in his mind the thought of killing a Brah- 
mana, * * * Let him never slay a Brihmana, though he 
has committed all possible crimes.” + There is no need for him 
to be “ uselessly active with his hands or feet.” Gifts to a Brah- 
mana are meritorious, and if he wants anything let him take it. 
“A Brihmana coming into existence is born as the highest on 
sarth, the lord of all created beings. * * * Whatever exists 
in the world is the property of the Brihmana. * * * The 
Brahmana eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
bestows but his own in alms; other mortals exist through the 
benevolence of the Brahmana.” {| He might not “ give the leav- 
ings of his meal to a hungry Sfidra,” and if even a * twice-born ” 
man listen to his instructions without permission, * he shall 
sink into hell.” 

“One occupation only the Lord prescribed for the Sadra, to 
serve meekly.”§ “A wealthy Brihmana shall compassionately 
support both a Kshatriya and a Vaisya if they are distressed,” 
but not “ make initiated men of the twice-born castes against 
their will do the work of slaves. A Stdra, whether bought or 
unbought, he may compel to do servile work, for he was created 
by the Self-existent (Svaya-mbhd) to be the slave of a Brahmana. 
* * * Though emancipated by his master, he is not released 
from servitude; since that is innate in him, who can set him free 
from it.” || 

This and much more to the same effect by those who traded 
in all human needs and necessities from the hour of birth until 
a man’s ashes mingled with those of his funeral pile. No such 
system can come into existence immediately, but the priesthood 
taught that it descended from on high to the prophets in a com- 


*©. ii, v. 31, 32. 
tC. viii, 379, 380, 381. 
+. i, v. 99, 100, 101. 
aC. i, v. 87. 

|| C. viii, v. 413, 414. 
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pleted form. Brahmanism, however, began when a section of 
the pastoral Aryans, rent from their kinsmen in the region of 
the modern Kahnates, probably by some ritualistic schism, burst 
into the Punjab. India has no secular history of ancient times, 
but her religious records in some measure make good this defi- 
ciency. From them we learn that in those days the head of each 
family was father, chief, and priest; that in every tribe its leader 
stood in like relations toward the whole aggregate. On the occur- 
rence of public sacrifices whose efficacy depended upon a strict 
adherence to traditional rites it was found that this aggregate 
was very frequently at fault. They understood fighting better 
than sacred services, and as it was of the last importance that 
these should be performed correctly, some householder who knew 
the rubric was selected as a celebrant. Such men grew into perma- 
nent sacrificers and priests ; their functions became hereditary ; 
they founded families which were the repositories of a knowledge 
that the laity had forgotten. Such groups developed into classes, 
and finally consolidated as a caste. The Brihmanas’ position 
depended upon their attainments. Schools were founded to pre- 
serve and propagate sacred learning, and in time they inevitably 
differed, so that their names, taken from those of great teachers 
(Apastimba, Gautama, Baudhyana, and so on), really represent 
separate codes whose revelations (Sruti) and traditions (Smvriti) 
are not the same. 

With a caste organization the priesthood found means to in- 
crease their power by recasting scholastic systems, changing and 
adding to the injunctions they contained, and adapting them 
more perfectly to their own advantage. Such Dharma-Sitras 
(laws of duty) were declared to be obligatory upon all “ twice- 
born” men and issued as direct utterances of the Almighty— 
“ He who is indiscernible and eternal.” Enough of those works 
survive to show the process described, but that great canonical 
Manu-Smriti quoted, and which is known throughout the world 
as “The Laws of Manu,” was taken from a MAnava Dharma- 
Sfitra that has perished. 

In early days, however, if Aryas had souls to be saved, they 
had also battles to fight. Priests claimed that victory was granted 
through their intercession; soldiers said it was won by their 
swords. The parties clashed ; both claimed the spoils, and they 
fought for precedence in long, fierce wars whose history is lost 
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and of which all we know is that the Brahmanas won. It was to 
this success that the caste svstem owes its existence, while those 
claims, restrictions, and penalties it contained necessarily led to 
the formation of sub-castes, sections, and out-castes. A sage 
saturated with sanctity could not do as a warrior might, nor the 
latter do what was proper for an agriculturist. Many things 
that must be done and which men will do under all circumstances 
were unlawful for any Aryan. 

Caste, however, never became effective in the ideal form in 
which it was promulgated, nor was it so widely diffused as people 
venerally suppose. Nevertheless this incubus crushed progress 
and publie spirit out of unnumbered millions and stood unde- 
stroyed amidst shocks such as no similar system ever sustained. 
Wars of conquest overwhelmed it in infancy, maturity, and old 
age, and its form arose again. Scythian and Greek, Arab, Per- 
sian, Pathan, and Mongol, Sikh and Englishman, destroyed and 
changed, while this endured. The religion of which it was the 
keystone passed from nature worship through Vedantic doc- 
trinalism into the base idolatries of Hinduism, and caste re- 
mained. Buddhism, which is before all else a protestation against 
its tyranny, converted one-third of the earth’s inhabitants and 
became extinct in India, leaving caste unchanged. Reformers 
and heresiarchs, with innumerable followings, renounced its au- 
thority, but proselytes came in upon all sides to take their places. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism assailed caste unsuccessfully. 
Hluman nature revolted against it in vain. 

Now its last barriers are breaking down. During the more 
tranquil ages succeeding Aryan invasion the warrior class lost its 
former individuality ; the old Vasaiya assumed the character of 
a modern husbandman. Theoretically these castes persisted, but 
practically they faded slowly and insensibly away. Members of 
powerful Kshatriya families had at all times made their way into 
the Brahmanical order, and the descendants of rich farmers were 
adopted into the military class, but such permutations availed 
nothing against that suppressive power by which they were 
opposed ; neither did they touch the distinction existing between 
the highest and lowest. That last impassable gulf is being 
bridged, but not by organized effort of any kind. 

People who in anywise appreciate the importance of great 
events do not attempt to foretell their consequences ; that depart- 
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ment of prophecy is appropriated by men of a different stamp. 
If, hawever, we can neither foresee such results in their fullness 
nor estimate the respective values of those factors by which they 
were brought about, nothing prevents us from recognizing exist- 
ing facts, and perhaps the most important of these in India is 
what Sir Alfred Lyell calls “the gradual Brahmanizing of the 
aboriginal, non-Aryan, or casteless tribes.” It may seem at first 
sight that the conversion of outsiders and opponents into adher- 
ents tends to strengthen this institution; that to accelerate and 
increase transitions heretofore inconspicuous would build up the 
system instead of breaking it down. No such metamorphosis, 
however, as that of Stidra masses into “ twice-born” men can 
take place otherwise than destructively. This is obvious, and it 
accounts for an anomalous feature of those periods when it was 
impossible, namely, that caste, before senile atrophy enfeebled 
it, remained apparently unaffected by national convulsions of all 
kinds. Those great resolvents which bring about reconstruction 
by affording an opportunity for elements of change which have 
accumulated imperceptibly to coalesce and display themselves 
under distinctive forms left it untouched. While the classifica- 
tion made by sacred law of casteless men with “ elephants, horses, 
and despicable barbarians ” represented a living principle, the 
distinction between Stidra and Brihmana, wide as that between 
man and beast, might be maintained; but how could this be 
possible while the priesthood were receiving the former among 
Aryans in multitudes? 

This is but comparatively lately the case, and the fact wit- 
nesses to a decay of the religious order, not to its development. 
In days of old Dasas had no rights; they could acquire none, 
so far as the dominant caste was concerned, except through its 
indifferentism and loss of power. Even when the Aryas were 
comparatively newcomers in the Punjab and their intolerance 
was still intense, the institutes of their law were violated under 
the influence of expediency. All Dravidians and Kolarians 


were accursed, but some native tribes were more powerful than 
Political associa- 
tions and alliances paved the way to a more intimate union, and 
certain families of aboriginal race pretended to be Rajputs and 
their claims were allowed. That wreck and confusion insepa- 
rable on both sides from protracted war afforded an opportunity 
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to go back to periods when genealogies became obscure and un- 
certain. These haughty warriors, who professed to be of royal 
descent, would have scorned to mix their blood with that of such 
canaille as their former enemies. The aspirants for that honor, 
of which there were only individual examples, had therefore to 
prove a fictitious extraction, nor under the circumstances was 
this very difficult. A Brahman priest was always at hand to 
forge a pedigree, invent a family miracle connected with the 
locality where the tribe settled, and receive the head of a group 
and his descendants into the fold set apart for “ twice-born ” 
Aryas. Not then would a patrician whose line went back de tout 
jamais give his daughter to such an upstart. With his grand- 
sons, however, it was different. The posterity of such people 
contracted marriages with girls of pure lineage or with the higher 
class of manufactured Rajputs. 

This may be regarded as the first step toward obliterating race 
distinctions and removing caste obstructions. In “the Middle 
Land ” or Bengal, where this system crystallized, but where also 
ancient institutions were most corroded and changed through 
time and a struggle for existence that bore heavily upon over- 
crowded areas, transitions like the above took place not only in 
separate instances, but en bloc. Sections of native clans or entire 
tribes gave in their adherence to some Hindu sect, became 
Vaishnabs, Ramayats, and the like, lost their tribal name, and 
often their language. Whether there was any intermixture of 
blood in such cases depended upon local circumstances. These 
increments soon became indistinguishable, except in physical 
type, from the Aryans. They worshipped a new set of gods in 
the old spirit, and were speedily swallowed up among surround- 
ing throngs. 

Gradual conversion likewise aided in making good the losses 
continually taking place through heresy and schism. As was 
said, it was always impossible to carry out the sacred law liter- 
ally. Contact, self-interest, and the indifference attaching to a 
change of faith where nothing is altered but a name, facilitated 
the movement, and in India, as throughout the East, ritualism 
is more than religion, and the latter stands instead of nationality. 
New aggregates were formed by this kind of interstitial change 
who did not need to account for their origin, whereas where 
masses went over, priestly aid was essential in order to show that 
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these aborigines were in reality ancient Aryan septs which had 
been oeculted amidst the storms of past times. 

Such is caste, and such were the principal means by which it 
was modified. How obstructive and destructive it has been ; 
what secret springs of progress have aided in theamelioration of 
that complex and wonderfully contrasted society it has so long 
controlled, and how long its influence may yet be felt it is not 
attempted to say. India has done great things, despite her 
thwarted energies and arrested growth, much greater than the 
world in general knows, and whatever is latent within her is 
now exposed to the quickening influence of Western culture. 
The new birth will be in a period far removed from ours, but in 
the meantime her actual accomplishments, what she has suf- 
fered, and how her afflictions were sustained may be studied 
with advantage. 
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MICMAC CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS * 
BY STANSBURY HAGER 


My information about the customs and traditions of the Mic- 
mac Indians of Nova Scotia has been derived almost entirely 
from Abram and Newell Glode, the first a man of seventy-three 
years, the latter somewhat younger and of exceptionally pure 
blood for a time when none are wholly so. These two Indians 
have justly achieved a reputation among their tribe for intelli- 
gence and knowledge of their native lore. During the many 
days I have spent with them at Digby and elsewhere I have 
invariably found them as eager and interested in being ques- 
tioned as I was in catechizing them. However, in most cases 
I have confirmed what they told me by information obtained 
from others. and I have read to them what I have written in 
order to avoid mistakes. 

It isa misfortune to these Indians that while all their tribe 
have been taught to read the characters invented by one of the 
early priests they have been debarred from learning the much 
simpler Roman characters by the successors of that priest, who 
until quite recently forbade Miemae children to attend the public 
schools. 

The Micmacs have a system of communicating while in the 
woods. Sticks are placed in the ground; a cut on one of them 
indicates that a message in picture-writing on a piece of birch 
bark is hidden near by under a stone. The direction in which 
the stick leans from its base upward indicates that in which the 
party moved, and thus serves as a convenient hint to those who 
follow to keep off their hunting grounds. 

A game much in use within the wigwams of the Micmaes in 
former times is that called by some writers altestakun or wiélltés 
takin. By good native authority it is said that the proper name 
for it is wdlttstimkwon. It isa kind of dice game of unknown 
antiquity, undoubtedly of pre-Columbian origin. It is played 


*The author’s thanks are due to Major W. S. Beebe for valuable assist- 
ance in the preparation of this paper. 
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upon acireular wooden dish, properly rock maple, almost exactly 
a foot in diameter, hollowed to a depth of about three-fourths of 
an inch at its center. This dish plays an important réle in the 
older legends of the Miemacs. Filled with water and left over 
night, its appearance next morning serves to reveal hidden knowl- 
edge of past, present, and future. It is also said to have been 
used as a vessel upon an arkite trip. The dice of caribou 
bone are six in number, having flat faces and rounded sides. 
One face is plain, the other bears a dotted cross. When all the 
marked or all the unmarked faces are turned up there is a count 
of five points; if five marked faces and one unmarked face or 
five unmarked faces and one marked face are turned up one point 
results; ifa die falls off the dish there is no count. 

There are fifty-five counting sticks—fifty-one plain rounded 
ones about seven and a half inches long, a king pin shaped like 
the forward half of an arrow, and three notched sticks, each pre- 
senting half of the rear end of an arrow. These last four are 
about eight inches long. Three of the plain sticks form a count 
of one point; the notched sticks have a value of five points, while 
the king pin varies in value, being used as a fifty-second plain 
stick, except when it stands alone in the general pile. Then it 
has, like the notched sticks, a value of five points. Thus the 
possible points of the count are seventeen (one-third of fifty-one) 
on the plain sticks and fifteen (five times three) on the three 
notched sticks, a total of thirty-two; but by a complex system 
the count may be extended indefinitely. 

In playing the game two players sit opposite each other, their 
legs crossed in a characteristic manner, and the dish or woltes 
between them usually placed ona thick piece of leather or cloth. 
A squaw keeps the score on the counting sticks, which at first lie 
together. The six dice are placed on a dish with their marked 
faces down; one of the players takes the dish in both hands, 
raises it an inch or two from the ground, and brings it down 
again with considerable force, thus turning the dice. If all or 
all but one of the upturned faces are marked or unmarked, he 
repeats the toss and continues to do so as long as one of these 
combinations results. When he fails to score, the amount of 
his winnings is withdrawn from the general pile and forms the 
nucleus of his private pile. His opponent repeats the dice- 
throwing until he also fails to score. Two successive throws of 
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either a single point or of five points count thrice the amount 
of one throw—that is, three points or fifteen points respectively. 
Three successive throws count five times as much as a single 
throw, ete. After the pile of counting sticks has been exhausted 
a new feature is introduced in the count. The player who scores 
first takes a single plain stick from his pile and places it by itself, 
with one of its sides facing him to represent one point, and per- 
pendicular to this, either horizontally or vertically, to represent 
five points. He continues to add sticks thus as he continues to 
score. This use of the sticks as counters to indicate unpaid 
winnings is a device for deferring further settlement until the 
game seems near its end, and also serves to increase the count 
indefinitely to meet the indefinite duration of the game, as after 
one player secures a token his opponent when he scores merely 
reduces the former’s token pile by the value of his score. The 
reduction is effected by returning from the token pile to the 
private pile the amount of the opponent’s score; hence at any 
time the token pile represents the amount of advantage which 
its owner has obtained since the last settlement. These settle- 
ments are made whenever either party may desire it; this, how- 
ever, is supposed to be whenever one player’s token pile seems 
to represent a value approaching the limit of his opponent’s 
ability to pay. If his opponent should permit the settlement to 
be deferred until he were no longer able to pay his debts, then 
he would lose the game to the first player; whereas if one player 
after the settlement retains five plain sticks, but not more, a new 
feature is introduced which favors him. If while retaining his 
five sticks he can score five points before his opponent scores at 
all, he wins the game in spite of the much greater amount of his 
opponent’s winnings up to that point. If his opponent scores 
one point only before he obtains his five points he still has a 
chance, though a less promising one. After paying over the 
three plain sticks that represent a single point, two plain sticks 
still remain to him; he is then compelled to win seven points 
before his opponent wins one, or he forfeits the game; but if he 
succeeds in winning his seven points the game is still his. How- 
ever, in these last chances he is further handicapped by the rule 
that he can at no time score more points than are represented in 
his private pile; consequently, if with only five plain sticks in 
his possession he could score only a single point, evenif his toss 
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should call for five; but with six plain sticks he could score two 
points; with nine sticks, three, etc. The last chances are: With 
only five plain sticks, five points are necessary to win; with four 
plain sticks, five points are necessary to win; with three sticks, 
six points; with two sticks, seven points; with one stick, seven 
points. 

There are two other minor rules: one, that in counting five 
points on the plain sticks four bundles of four each are given in- 
stead of the five bundles of three each, as one should expect ; 
total, sixteen. The other rule is that to count six points we use 
a notched stick plus only two plain sticks, instead of three, as 
might be expected. 

It will be seen that the complex counting system of this game 
presents marked inconsistencies. Ingenuity of a high grade 
exists side by side with features which can only be regarded as 
extremely clumsy when viewed from the standpoint of simple 
utility. Granting the necessity for using three plain sticks to 
mark a count of a single point, the method by which the results 
are simplified is admirable ; but what is the necessity for using 
three sticks instead of one to represent a point? The apparently 
needless confusion which results directly from this feature will 
be patent to any one who attempts to explain the game in his 
own language. Why did the inventive genius of the race sim- 
plify the results of a clumsy start instead of simplifying the start 
itself? Does it not seem that it would have done so unless there 
had been some motive other than that of utility for the retention 
of this feature? Through almost all the customs, dances, and 
legends of the Micmac, as through those of all peoples not affected 
by our literal modern civilization, there runs a vein of mystic or 
allegoric motive, and here must we look for the explanation of 
the woltes or dish. When we examine the numerical combina- 
tions of the game the preponderance of odd numbers is noticeable. 
Weare dealing with 1, 3,5,7, 15, 17,51, and 55, and most of these 
numbers occur in several distinct relations. The only even num- 
bers that we encounter are 52, 32, and 6, the first two occurring 
but once and the last twice, though in an insignificant position. 
This agrees well with the observations of Dr. Rand and Mr. Leland 
of the remarkable respect in which the number 7 is held by the 
Miemacs. It would thus seem that they are believers in the luck 
of odd numbers. Is it chance, moreover, that two of the even 
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numbers (52 and 32) and one of the most prominent of the odd 
(17) are intimately associated with time relations among the 
Indians of Central America? The number 52 among the May: 
is the ahau katun or great cycle of years, and is divided into two 
smaller cycles of 20 and 382. 

If we turn to the materials of the game we obtain further sug- 
gestions. The circle about the perimeter of the dish and the 
cross on the dice and on the king pin provide two figures which 
throughout America are connected with the calendar. Moreover, 
it can searcely be chance that if we put together the straight sides 
of two notched sticks and attach the king pin at one end of them 
we obtain the unmistakable representation of an arrow. 

The arrow whose point is single and whose rear end is bifurcate 
is to be found in many mystic associations in America. For 
example, it occurs in the hands of two of the converging rows of 
figures on the so-called Great Gateway of Tiahuanacu, Bolivia, 
and also in the left hand of the central figure on the same monu- 
ment. We meet with it again figured on a bowl which Squier 
brought from Nicaragua, where the three arrow-points alternate 
with three feathered tips, thus giving the alternate stellar inter- 
lacing, which is one of the most conspicuous ornaments on the 
facade of Uxmal. In this connection we may consider the magic 
arrows of Glooscap, the Micmac demigod, which arrows, to use 
the words of Mr. Leland, “ are, of course, world-wide and date 
from the shafts of Abaris and those used among the ancient Jews 
for divination.” * Again, this feature suggests the Navajo story 
of the Apache who came from a hole in the ground and diced 
with some Navajo opponents until he had won everything that 
the latter possessed. They were so angry over this that they tied 
the Apache to an arrow and shot him off into space; but he lived 
to have revenge, for he brought the whites in three bands and 
utterly exterminated the Navajo. 

The only other Micmac game of which I have learned any- 
thing is tooddijik or football. The goals were of two sticks placed 
slantingly across each other like the poles of the traditional 
wigwam. About a score of players, divided into two parties, 
faced each other at equal distances from the center of the field. 
The ball was then rolled in by the umpire, and the object of the 


* Algonquian Legends, p. 23. 
t Bancroft: Native Races, iii, p. 83. 
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game was to kick it between the goal posts. In more recent 
times a player may catch his opponent by the neck and thus 
hold him back until he can obtain the ball himself, but scalping 
was anciently employed as a means of disposing of an opponent. 

The choogichoo yajik, or serpent dance, is well worthy of atten- 
tion. Newell Glode assured me that very few of his tribe knew 
anything about it now, and not even he remembered the song 
of the dance, for he had not heard it since his childhood. It 
appears to have been suppressed by missionaries. 

In performing the serpent dance the male and female partici- 
pants, in no fixed number, formed a circle, at the center of which 
stood the head man, who did the singing. The circle of dancers 
moved first to the right three times around the head man. The 
dancers then turned their backs to the head man and repeated 
the revolution three times; next the two sets turned their backs 
to one another and again moved thrice around the circle; finally, 
in the same position, they reversed the direction of the motion 
and move backward around the circle three times. This figure 
was thus completed in four positions and twelve revolutions, 
and, according to Newell Glode, signifies the rattlesnake waking 
from his winter sleep. 

The head man now left the circle through the space made for 
him, simulating a serpent coming from its hole; he led the 
dancers around the field, making many snake-like twistings and 
turnings. In one hand he held a horn filled with shot or small 
pebbles; with this he rattled the time for the step and the song of 
the other dancers. After they had advanced some distance the 
last dancer remained stationary and the others moved around the 
leader in a constantly narrowing circle until all were closely 
coiled around him. The head man then reversed the direction 
of the motion and the dancers came out of the circle in line as 
before. This represented the coiling and uncoiling of the rattle- 
snake. 

Again, the line twisted and turned around the field until at 
length the head man remained stationary and the last dancer 
led the line around him as a center, coiling and uncoiling as in 
the preceding figure. Then the head man resumed the leader- 
ship, there were more twistings and turnings, and a third time 
the line coiled and uncoiled again around the last dancer. Three 
times, they say, the rattlesnake must coil before it can shed its 
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skin; therefore, after the line came forth from its third coil the 
head man led it back toward the point whence it started, and as 
soon as he moved in that direction the dancers dropped out of 
line one after another at regular intervals, beginning with the 
last dancer, until the head man only remained; then the music 
ceased and the dance was ended. 

The authorities seem to be agreed that there are no rattle- 
snakes in eastern Maine, the Maritime provinces, or any part of 
eastern Canada, nor is there any evidence that there ever have 
been any in those localities.* It seems a fair inference, there- 
fore, judging from this dance, that one of the most important 
features of Micmac ritual has come into Nova Scotia from the 
southwest. The word choogich is indeed but a general name for 
reptile, according to Dr. Rand, but several Micmacs have assured 
me that it designates the rattlesnake. The Micmacs assert that 
the traditional object of the dance was to obtain the poison of the 
serpent for medicinal use, and that at one time long ago their 
ancestors used to dance it so much that nearly all of them were 
turned to serpents. The symbolism of the dance evidently coin- 
cides with the time of exuviation. In modern times I cannot 
find that the performance of the choogichoo yajik has been limited 
to any particular time of the year, further than that it was never 
danced in the winter ; but this might have been due to other than 
ritualistic causes. It is, however, considered a proper feature at 
the election of a chief, and the connection of its symbolism with 
ritual and time relations of some sort is self-evident. In Maya 
the Pleiades are called tzabec or rattle asterism, and altars in the 
form of the rattle are numerous in Yucatan, as Major Beebe has 
pointed out to me in the illustrations of Charnay’s Ancient Cities, 
pages 140, 149. The scorpion iv also connected with the same 
stars in Maya mythology, and when we hear of the gather- 
ing of the poison for medicinal use we may recall the Italian 
cure for the bite of a tarantula or scorpion by the use of its bane 
(similia similibus curantur). In Peru, Yucatan, Mexico, and in 
almost all parts of the world this group of stars was preéminent 


* Whatever may be the opinion of naturalists in this matter, it is a fact 
worthy of note that the Indian women of the Hudson bay region, par- 
ticularly the Cree, formerly drank water in which the rattle of a rattle- 
snake had been boiled to relieve pain during parturition. See Harmon’s 
Voyages and Travels (1800): Lond., 1820, p. 345.—F. W. H. 
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as time-markers, especially in the first-named countries, in con- 
nection with the period of fifty-two years, when its celestial posi- 
tion was carefully noted. Again, the special and ultimate con- 
nection of the seven stars with ritual dances in widely distant 
localities has been noted in the masterly researches of R. G, 
Haliburton, who says, in his “ Traditions of Mount Atlas,” “ The 
very words of the song of the Pleiades, who are known in the 
New World as well as the Old as ‘The Dancers,’ the ‘ Celestial 
Chorus’ of the Greeks, the ‘ Heavenly Host’ of the Hebrews, 
and the ‘Seven Dancers’ of the North American Indians, are 
familiar to ears that can catch ‘the music of the spheres,’ and 
have been repeated to me by one of those favored mortals, a 
Susi wanderer from the Sahara. 

Oh, Moon, oh, Mother, we hold our feast tonight ; 

We are dancing before God between heaven and earth. 
Words that recall Milton’s allusion to those ‘morning stars that 
sang together with joy’ at the creation. 

And the Pleiades before him danced, 
Shedding sweet influence.” 

As to the Micmac tradition of the transformation of the dancers 
into serpents, Squier states that the serpent was prominent in 
nearly all the mysteries of the so-called Old World, and that in 
America the rattlesnake was typical of the most arcane ideas. 
Is it not possible, therefore, that this tradition, literally rendered, 
would read that in former times this Micmac dance formed an 
initiation into their esoteric ritual? for we know at least that 
nearly all if not all the Indian tribes have possessed some such 
ritual. “ Why lama Serpent” is the title of a work by a native 
Maya, and in the Maya language ah ak chapat signifies both ser- 
pent and wisdom. Again, we see by the Micmacs’ own inter- 
pretation of the dance that it refers to the seasons, and this is 
not surprising, for, alike in Persia, India, Egypt, and Mexico, 
exuviation was the peculiar symbol of the year. It seems, then, 
that the existence of this dance among the Micmacs should be 


considered evidence that they once possessed a ritual having 
noticeable points in common with that of Indian peoples farther 
south. 


One of the folk-tales told me by Abram Glode was that of the 
water fairies. Far within a thick dark forest there dwelt a family 
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in which were two sons. The younger of these when traveling 
one day along the shore of a lake saw a group of beautiful young 
women playing ball. He was so pleased with their appearance 
that he decided to go nearer and watch them. When he ap- 
proached he found that the girls were dressed in the costumes 
of the olden time [which, I suspect, means that of nature]. At 
length one of them perceived him and cried out “Huaydabay !” 
* Look out!” None of the girls had ever seen a man before, and, 
being alarmed by his appearance, all of them dived into the 
water and vanished. The young man was much disappointed, 
for they were so pretty that he wished to capture one of them. 
Thinking they might return, he made himself small by magic 
and hid near the spot in a peculiar leaf, which has a kind 
of cover over its top [probably the jack-in-the-pulpit or the 
pitcher plant]. This leaf he had previously broken off its stem 
and placed upon a rock. Presently, as he had hoped, the girls 
reappeared from the water and renewed the ball game not far 
from the spot where our hero lay hidden but too far off for him 
to reach them. When he saw that the girls came no nearer he 
jumped up and down in the leaf, shaking it nearer to them, but 
when he had nearly succeeded in reaching them one of their 
number again espied him and cried out as before. Again the 
fairies plunged into the water and disappeared, leaving the 
young man more disconsolate than ever, yet more determined 
to win one of them for his bride. He looked about for some 
new place in which to hide, and espying a bunch of rushes 
growing near the water, he broke one off and found within it a 
little hollow, in which he hid. A third time the water fairies 
appeared and set about their game, coming very near the rushes 
in which our hero lay, but a third time something alarmed one 
of them, and, with the usual cry, they all fled to the water; but 
this time, however, our hero managed to capture one of them 
before she could disappear. She begged him to let her go, plead- 
ing that she was married, aud promising that if he would release 
her she would bring her younger sister to him on the following 
day. So he did as she wished, and the next day she returned 
with her beautiful young sister, who willingly followed him to 
his wigwam. 

The next spring his wife said that she wished to see her father 
and mother again. The young man consented, and decided to 
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accompany her; so she led the way to the ocean, carrying her 
child in a case on her back. Arrived at the shore, she continted 
straight on into the water, where her husband was at first afraid 
to follow her. At length, however,she managed to overcome his 
fears,and he went with her, even under the surface of the water. 
Things soon began to appear to him much as in the upper world. 
After a journey they came to a large village in the midst of a 
hard-wood country of wondrous beauty. ‘“ My father is chief 
here,” said the wife, and she led her husband and child to his 
wigwam, where they were hospitably received. All kinds of fish 
dwelt in the village, and the chief and his wife were themselves 
fish below the waist. The chief was the ruler of all the fish. 
Our hero and his wife passed some time very pleasantly with the 
parents of the latter, but at last he wished to return to earth- 
He and his wife had not gone far, however, when they were pur- 
sued by an enormous shark, and after a wearisome flight the 
wife's strength began to fail her. Then she took off her case in 
which she carried her child and fastened it upon her husband’s 
back, so that it might be saved. “ Do not wait for me,” she said, 
“but flee yonder,” pointing to the sun, “and you will reach the 
shore at the point where we left it. If I am saved I will follow 
you.” Our hero did as she directed, and when he reached the 
shore sat there and waited fora long and weary time, but his 
wife never appeared again. At last he knew she must have been 
slain by the shark, and so he went sorrowfully home. 

Curious enough is the commentary which my Micmac host 
attached to this tale. ‘* When Moses led the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea one woman was drowned, and she became 
a fish from her waist downward. I think she was the same 
woman who was lost in this tale.” The Miemaes frequently con- 
nect some feature of their legends with a biblical episode which 
to our eyes bears little resemblance to the point in question. 

The student of Indian mythology will recognize that this tale 
of the Water Fairies is but a variant of the Chippewa legend of 
the “ Magic Cirele in the Prairie.” Nevertheless that legend 
presents some curious contrasts when compared with the Micmac 
version. In the former the home of the bride is in the upper 
world of the stars instead of in the under world of the sea, and 
birds take the place of fishes, but the dancing girls are present 
with their game of ball, and the youngest of them is captured 
by the hidden hero, ete. 
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Another legend is of the culloo, the most terrible of creatures. 
So large was this winged monster that it could dispose of any 
animal at a single swallow. It had a huge nest on a very high 
cliff, which no man could possibly scale. hither it would bring 
moose and caribou with which to feed its young. One day the 
monster captured a man who was hunting moose and carried 
him to its nest. It was the custom of the culloo when it reached 
home to beat its victims to death on the rocks, so it proceeded to 
dispose of the hunter in this manner. But the hunter had kept 
hold of his bow and arrow, and when the monster attempted to 
destroy him he saved himself by keeping his weapon underneath 
him, so that the pressure upon him simply bent the bow. For 
some reason the culloo failed to discover this, and after pounding 
the hunter against the rock till weary, found to its great amaze- 
ment that he was still uninjured; so it departed in search of other 
food, leaving the man in the nest. Soon the hunter began to cut 
up pieces of meat with his knife and to feed them to the two 
young culloos in the nest. These were so pleased with this novel 
method of serving food that on the return of their parent they 
interceded for the hunter’s life. The request was granted, and 
the hunter resided with the culloo family until the members 
thereof became quite attached to him. Once there arose a ter- 
rible storm, and then the younger culloos crawled under their 
parent’s wings like chickens under a hen. The hunter went to 
the same refuge, and the culloo brooded over them all till the 
storm was over. But the man longed to return to his home, so 
in devising a means of escape it occurred to him to kill one of 
the young culloos, skin it, and try to use its wings for his own 
benefit. At once he put the project into execution, but just as 
he was adjusting his borrowed plumage the parent culloo re- 
turned. The hunter, nothing daunted, quickly managed to adjust 
his wings in a sort of half-way fashion, and then jumped off the 
cliff. The culloo saw at once what had occurred and angrily 
pursued the winged man; but the man fell uninjured upon the 
tree tops, and scrambled to the ground only an instant before the 
culloo descended on the same tree. Owing to its immense size, 
the culloo could not penetrate below the tops of the trees, and 
so our hero was saved. The defeated monster then returned to 
its nest, in which there was now only one young bird. That one 
will not be big enough to fly until the last day. 
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It is easy to see some analogy between this legend and the 
Illini myth of the Piasa. Newell Glode related it to me imme- 
diately after I had told him about the Piasa, and himself com- 
mented on the resemblance. 

These last two traditions were selected at random from a col- 
lection of thirty or more obtained by me this summer. It is a 
good indication of the extent of Micmac legendary lore that of 
the many tales related to me all but one or two are new to us, 
in spite of the years of research of such able investigators in the 
field of Micmac folklore as the late Rev. Dr. Rand, Mr. Leland, 
and others. The knowledge of these myths is rapidly disap- 
pearing ; but few Micmacs now know anything about them, but 
with those few the most insignificant peculiarities in animate 
and inanimate nature often suffice to call to mind some new 


old story. 
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THE WRITINGS OF PADRE ANDRES DE OLMOS IN THE 
LANGUAGES OF MEXICO 


BY JAMES C. PILLING 


Among the early missionaries who came to New Spain to 
teach and convert the natives, one of the earliest and most pro- 
lific writers was Padre Andres de Olmos. Born about 1491, he 
was a native of the archbishopric of Burgos, in Spain, near Oia 
(misealled Ocafia by one of his biographers), and was sent to 
Olmos, near Valladolid, whence his name. Here, when about 
twenty years of age, he entered the university and joined the 
order of Franciscans, and distinguished himself as much by his 
learning as by his piety. He was sent by the Inquisicion first to 
Biscay in company with Bishop Zumarraga, who went by order 
of Charles V, and afterward to Mexico, also with Zuméarraga. 
Promoted to the episcopate, and wishing to have for the accom- 
plishment of his apostolic labors in the new world an intelligent 
and devout assistant, Zumarraga cast his eyes upon Olmos. Full 
of zeal and robust, though of medium size, the intrepid Fran- 
ciscan answered perfectly the expectations of his superior. He 
remained in the new world from 1528 until his death, in 1571. 
He became well versed in the languages of the country, particu- 
larly those of the Nahuatl, Totonaca, Huasteca, and Tepehuana, 
‘in which he excelled,” says Torquemada, and in each of which 
he composed a number of books. He is also said to have been 
familiar with the Chichimi, spoken near the Floridian boun- 
dary, but I have found no mention of any work by him in this 
dialect. 

The ardent missionary traveled through several provinces, 
always on foot, over mountains and through forests, exposed to 
many privations and dangers. Many times during his forty- 
three years of unceasing labor he was threatened with death by 
the Indians, but was able to escape, and even succeeded in 
making himself loved and admired by them. From very far 
they came to hear his sermons, follow his lessons, and give him 
evidences of sympathy and gratitude. 
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Despite a life of unremitting labor and despite serious infirmi- 
ties, Andres de Olmos reached a ripe old age, and died at Tam- 
pico the 8th of October, 1571, from the result of an abscess, and 
was buried in one of the seven convents which he had founded. 

From Siméon’s Introduction to the Grammaire Nahuatl, Paris, 
1875, I quote the following: 


“Olmos had taught Latin at the college of Santa Crux, at Mexico, in 
the chair that a Frenchman, Arnaud de Bassace, had been the first to 
occupy. He translated first into Spanish the Advrersus omnes hereses, libri 
xiv, of the Franciscan Alonzo de Castro, and two letters written by two 
rabbis. Then he composed linguistic works on three of the Mexican 
idioms and some books of piety in these same idioms. 

“The LD Arte de la lengua Mexicana forms the object of the present pub- 
lication. As for his other works, we like to think that they are not all 
lost. In the time of Betancourt (Tvatro mexicana menologio, Mexico, 1698, 
p. 138) the grammar, vocabulary, Christian doctrine, and the confes- 
sional in the Huaxteque tongue were preserved at Ozolocama, near 
Tampico. 

‘There exist a sufficiently large number of grammars of the Mexican 
language, printed or manuscript, which the missionaries, for the most 
part Spanish, composed at various times to facilitate the conversion of 
the Indians by the devout of their order. Many of these have become 
extremely rare and sell sometimes at exorbitant prices. We will men- 
tion as of the first rank the grammar of the Jesuit Horacio Carochi (Mex- 
ico, 1645), the most universally known, and the abridgment of which 
another Jesuit, P. Ignacio de Paredes, made in the following century 
(1759). Afterward there were various elementary treatises due to the 
Fathers Alonso de Molina, Antonio del Rincon, Betancourt, Augustin 
Aldama, and others; but these last works, for depth as for extent, are 
far from being equal to the Arte of the Franciscan Andres de Olmos. — Fin- 
ished in 1547, this work preceded by twenty-five years the grammar of 
Alonso de Molina, the most ancient of all those which have been printed. 
One may say that Andres de Olmos opened and prepared the way for 
grammatical studies in the Nahuatl language. 

‘After having named the two Spaniards, Francisco Ximenez and 
Alonso Rengel, who were the first grammarians in this language, Juan 
de Torquemada immediately mentions de Olmos and thus expresses him- 
self: ‘It was he that above all had the gift of languages, because in the 
Mexican he composed the most copious and useful Arte of all those that 
have been made, and he composed a vocabulary and many other works 
which are counted in his life, and he made the same in the Totonaca 
language and in the Guaxteca; and I understand that he knew other 
languages, among them the Chichimecas, because he spent much time 


among them.’ Further on, in speaking of the Arte de la lengua Mexicana, 
the same author adds: ‘A thing very particular and of much erudition, 
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and from it I have profited in knowing the language profoundly and 
making it plain to those to whom I have read it.’ 

‘‘ Moreover, it would not be difficult to show that his manuscript has 
served the grammarians and lexicographers who came after him, for they 
have often given the same rules and the same examples; but that is not 
its only and chief merit. As complete as it is exact, the grammar of 
Andres de Olmos recommends itself by its order, clearness, and concise- 
ness. The principles are excellent, the choice of examples irreproachable. 
As for the method of exposition which he has followed, Olmos, not dar- 
ing to repudiate the ideas of his times, proceeded generally according to 
the Latin grammar of Antoine de Lebrixa. This assimilation of the 
simple and frequently rudimentary forms of the Nahuatl with the more 
complex and learned forms of the Latin is, according to us, a capital 
fault, common, as for that, to the greater number of works which have 
appeared till now upon the ancient languages of the new continent. A 
little later, when we shall be permitted to publish [since printed] our 
general Mexican grammar, now in preparation, we will develop this im- 
portant subject in treating of the particular character of the proposition, 
and, by the analysis of the various forms of the Nahuatl language, we 
will try to show at what point and under what bearings it differs from 
the languages of Europe. For the present we must limit ourselves in 
making known the book of A. de Olmos. 

‘One will be astonished, without doubt, that a work of so real a value 
should have remained unpublished, and we cannot better explain this 
fact than by referring to the prologue of the editor. It will be seen there 
that the printing of this grammar was attempted several times without 
success, and that it fell through notably in 1562, in consequence of the 
death of an ilustrious protector of Olmos, Francisco de Bustamente, who, 
during a voyage to Spain, was charged to solicit the privilege of the king, 
Philip II. One will conclude with us that an edition of the grammatic 
treatise of Olmos could not have been given to Mexico in 1555, as a state- 
ment in the Cuadro deseriptivo v comparativo de las lenguas indigenas de 
Mexico by M. Francisco Pimentel (Mexico, 1862, vol. 1, p. 162) would 
make it appear. Thus we print the <Arte dela lengua Mexicana by the 
Franciscan de Olmos as a work, in our opinion, entirely unpublished. 

“ According to the title of the work itself* and the note which ends 
it Olmos composed his grammar when he was superior of the Franciscan 
convent established at Hueytalalpan. He was then about 55 years old 
and had lived in Mexico twenty years. His varied knowledge in lin- 


* A hand other than that of the copyist has written the title on the 
first leaf of the copy of the manuscript of this grammar which the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale possesses. In reproducing it we have been obliged to 
rectify it, and particularly to substitute for the supposed name of Fr. 
Andres de los Olmos the only recognized and veritable name of Fr. 
Andres de Olmos. 
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guistics had then been strengthened by long practice in the exercise of a 
laborious apostleship. A mind cultivated and hungry for knowledge, he 
made learned researches, and neglected nothing in studying thoroughly 
the old land of the Aztees. Not content with learning what usage and 
observation could furnish him each day, he took pains to consult the In- 
dians worthy of consideration, through their knowledge or through their 
social position. Thus Juan de Torquemada (Monarquia indiana) tells us 
that Olmos, during a long sojourn at Tetzcuco, united himself with a noble 
old Mexican, remarkable for the extent of his information, and occupied 
himself with him in questions of antiquities of very keen interest. The 
same writer assures us that Olmos had recorded the substance of these 
archeologic conversations in one of his works. His great love for study 
still shows itself in the grammar which we are publishing, and it is that 
which explains the esteem which it has constantly enjoyed. 

“ This grammar, in which the author declares he has employed scarcely 
any expressions not in general use in Mexico at Tetzcuco or at Tlaxcala, 
is divided into three parts. 

* * * * * * * 


“The work terminates with the text of the first of the exhortations or 
admonitions which Olmos had collected under the title of ‘Platicas que 
los senores mexicanos hacian sus hijos.’ This bit of Nahuatl literature, to 
which the pious Franciscan sometimes added Christian thoughts, is fol- 
lowed by a short declaration or imitation in Spanish. We have accom- 
panied it by a French translation as literal as possible. One will judge 
without doubt that this part of our work has not been the least difficult. 

“According to Betancourt, a clever Mexican writer at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Juan Baptista had reunited these same discourses with 
those of the kings to their vassals under the general title of Huehuetlatolli, 
or antique discourses. A copy of this precious collection, published in 


” 


Mexico in 1599, was sold in London some years since. 

But little of Olmos’ work has been printed—a doubtful Arte 
Mericana, in Mexico in 1555, and a still more doubtful Gramatica 
et Lexicon in three of the native languages, in Mexico in 1560— 
titles of which, with authorities, are given below. It was left 
for the present generation to give the students of philology the 
benefit of his work. From time to time copies of his manu- 
scripts were discovered, and from two of them there were com- 
posed and printed in Paris in 1875, under the direction of the 
Commission Scientifique, a Grammaire Nahuatl, and in the City 


of Mexico in 1885 an Arte Mexicana; full titles and collations of 


these are given below. 
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But the greatest interest attaches to his manuscripts and copies 
of them. As it has been my good fortune to see several of the 
more important ones, it is of these I wish principally to speak. 


PRINTED WoORKs. 
Arte Mexicana, 1555 (?). 


Arte de la lengua Mexicana. Mexico, 1555. 

Title from Beristain’s Biblioteca Hispano-Americano Septen- 
trional. The author does not claim in so many words to have seen 
the volume, but speaks of it in such manner as to indicate that 
he had: 

* This work is dedicated, in Latin letter, very chaste and very learned, 
to the Bishop of Tlaxcalla, Dr. D. Fr. Martin de Hojocastro, he being 
Comisario-General of New Spain. Torquemada used the work for learn- 
ing the idiom and for teaching it to others.”’ 


As will be seen below much doubt exists as to whether this 
was printed at the early date mentioned. Indeed, it is almost 
certain that it was not printed at all. 

The learned bibliographer, Sr. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta,* 
in his Apuntes para un catalogo de escritores en lengua indigenas de 
America, Mexico, 1866 (p. 153, no. 88), speaks of it as follows: 

‘That this Arte (or another by the same author) was printed in Mexico 
in the year 1555, I have always doubted, and now doubt the more, because 
in this manuscript of 1563 nothing is said of its having been printed eight 
years before, though the author gives a history of the book. Certain it 
is that no one claims to have seen the edition of 1555, and the opinion 
favorable to its existence is supported, so far as I know, by but one pas- 
sage, not very clear, in the additions to the Bibliotheca Universa Francis- 
cana of Fr. Juan de San Antonio.”’ 


Gramatica et Lexicon Mexicana, 1560 (?). 


Gramatica et Lexicon Lengue Mexicanie et Huastecee. Mex- 
ico, 1560, 2 vols., 4°. 

Title from Clavigero’s Storia Antica del Messico, Cesena, 1780. 
Vater’s Litteratur de Grammatiken, Berlin, 1847, gives it the dates 

*This gentleman, among the best of bibliographers and one of my 
warmest personal friends, died suddenly at his home at San Cosme, 
Mexico, November 26, 1894. 
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1555, 1560. Adelung’s Mithridates, Berlin, 1806-1817 (vol. 3, pt. 
3, p.-92), gives the title also and adds: Cum Cathecismo, Evan- 
geliis, Epistolique Mexicanice, Mexico, 1560, 2 vols.,4°. Neither 
Beristain, Brunet, Rich, nor Ternaux-Compans mentions the 
work, and it probably never was printed. Sr. Icazbalceta, in 
speaking of the work titled next above, adds this note: “Still 
less do I believe in the existence of the Arte y Vocabulario de los 
lenguas Mexicana, Totonaca y Huasteca, which it is asserted were 
printed in Mexico in 1560. 


Grammaire Nahuatl, 1875. 


Grammaire | de | la langue Nahuatl | ou Mexicaine, | com- 
posée, en 1547, | parle franciscain André de Olmos, | et | publiée 


avec notes, éclaircissements, etc. | Par Rémi Siméon. | [Mono- 
gram. ] | 

Paris | Imprimerie Nationale. | MDCCCLXXYV [1875]. 

Half-title: Mission scientifique | au Mexique | et dans l’Amé- 
rique Centrale. | Ouvrage | publié par ordre du Ministre de l’In- 
struction publique. | Linguistique. 

Half-title: Grammaire | de | lalangue Nahuatl | ou Mexicaine. 

Half-title verso blank, 11.; half-title verso blank, 11.; title verso 
blank, 1 1.; introduction (Paris, February 1, 1875), pp. iii-xv; 
half-title (title of the Bib. Nat. copy of the manuscript) verso 
blank, 1 1.; heading, Comienca,” ete., p. 3; Epistola nvnevpa- 
toria, pp. 8-5; Prologo al lector (Bib. Nat. copy), pp. 7-11; Pro- 
logo al benigno lector (from the Maisonneuve copy), foot-note, 
pp. 7-8; text, pp. 9-230; Platica, pp. 2531-264; colophon from 
the original manuscript, p. 264; Indice, pp. 265-275; corrections, 
p- [274], 8°. 

In this work the editor has mainly followed the manuscript 
copy belonging to the Bibliothéque Nationale because of its con- 
formity to the plan adopted by the author. He noted with care, 
however, the variations in the Maisonneuve copy, and utilized 
the latter as far as his judgment warranted. Such changes are 
duly noted. 

I have seen copies of this in the following libraries: the Astor, 
New York; Boston Public; Dr. D. G. Brinton’s, Media, Pennsyl- 
vania; British Museum; J. H. Trumbull’s, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and in that of Yale College. 
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Arte Mexicana, 1885. 


Arte | para aprender | la lengva Mexicana | compvesto | por 
Fr. Andres de Olmos, | gvardian | del Monasterio de Sant Andres 
de Sant Francisco de Veitlalpan en la Provincia de la Totona- 
capa | que es en la Nveva Espafia. | Acabose en primero dia de 
henero | del afio mil qvinientos y qvarenta y siete afios. | Pub- 
licado por Mr. Rémi Siméon. Paris. Imprenta Nacional. | 
MDCCCLXXV [1875]. Reimpreso en México, 1885. 

México | Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante, | bajos de San Agus- 
tin, num. 1, | 1885 

Colophon, p. 125. Fue hecha esta arte en Sant Andres conuento 
de S. Francisco en Ueytlalhpa, | a gloria de N.S. I. C., afio de su 
nacimiento de 1547. 

Colophon, p. [126]. Acabdse la reimpresién de esta Arte | en 
México, en casa de D. Ignacio Escalante, | 4 30 de Enero | de 
1886. 

Portrait of Olmos recto blank, 1 1.; title verso blank, 1 1.; 
heading, “ Comienca,” etc., p. 3, followed by the Epistola nvnevpa- 
toria, pp. 8-4; Prédlogo al lector (from the Bib. Nat. copy of the 
manuscript), pp. 5-7; Prélogo benigno lector (from the Maison- 
neuve manuscript copy), foot-note, pp. 5-6; text, pp. 9-125; 
colophon of 1547, p. 125; colophon of 1886, p. 126, 4°. Practi- 
cally a reprint of the edition titled next above. 

I have seen copies of this in the Astor Library, New York ; 
Boston Public Library, the library of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
Media, Pennsylvania; British Museum Library; in that of Mr. 
Wilberforce Eames, Brooklyn, New York; that of Dr. J. H. 
Trumbull, Hartford, Connecticut; in the Yale College Library, 
and the one in my own. 


mknown Prints or Manuscripts. 


The following titles and notes I take from Beristain’s Biblioteca 
Hispano-Americano Septentrional, where it does not say whether 
any were printed or not. 

Vocabulario Mexicano. 

Tratado de los Pecados Capitales, en Megicano. 

Tratado de los Santos Sacramentos, en Megicano. 

Tratado de los Sacrilegios, en Megicano. 

Arte y Vocabulario de la lengua Totonaco. 
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Arte, Vocabulario, Catecismo, Confessionario y Sermone Huax- 
tecos. 

“Tn addition to these works, which are given by Torquemada and 
Betancourt, and several of which I have seen in the libraries of Mexico, 
Leon Pinelo adds: Tratado de las Antiquedades Megicanos.”’ 


In the Grammaire, titled above, the following list of Olmos’ 
writings is given on pages v-vi: 


in langue Nahuatl. 


1. Arte de Ja Jengua Mexicana. 

2. Vocabulario. 

El juicio final. 

4. Platicas que los senores Mexicanos hacian a sus hijos. 
5. Libro de los siete sermones. 

6. Tratado de los siete pecados mortales y sus hijos. 

7. Tratado de los sacramentos. 

8. Tratado de los sacrilegios. 


En langue Huaxtéque. 


9. Arte de la lengua guaxteca. 
10. Vocabulario. 

11. Doctrina christiana. 

12. Confessionario. 

13. Sermones. 


En langue Totonaque. 


14. Arte de la lengua Totonaca. 
15. Vocabulario. 


Sobron’s Los Idiomas dela America Latina, Madrid [1877], says 
the Gramatica Megicano, the Vocabulario Megicano-espafiol, the 
Arte and Vocabulario Totonaca, and the Arte and Vocabulario 
Guaxteca were printed in Mexico. In addition to the works 
quoted above, Sobron adds the following: 

Doctrina christiana in Totonaca, in Mexican and in Tepehua. 

Vocabulario in Tepehua. 

Confessionario en Mexican. 

It will be observed that none of the authorities quoted, except 
Sobron, give intimation as to whether any of the volumes named 
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by them were printed. It is almost a certainty none of them 
were; indeed, all the later bibliographers, myself included, have 
come definitely to this conclusion. 

I come now to existing manuscripts—four copies of the Arte 
Mexicana—which are known, and which are herewith described 
in the supposed order of their age. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE ARTE MEXICANA. 
The Aubin Copy. 


Comienca el Arte de la lengua mexicana compuesta por el 
Padre Frai Andres de Olmos de la orden de los Frailes menores 
dirigida al mui Rodo Padre Fray Martin de Hojacastro, comis- 
sario gral. de la dicha orden en todas las Indias [ete. ]. 

Colophon.—Esta Arte fue hecha en el monesterio de sant 
Andres de Ueytlalhpa a gloria de Nro Sefor Iesu Cresto, afio de 
su nacimo de 1547. 

‘*Manuscript, 1 vol., 184 pages, 4°, boundin parchment. Near the end 
of the manuscript one reads [the colophon]. It treats of the Mexican 
languages and was published in Mexico in 1555. 

‘According to Mr. Aubin this manuscript grammar by Andres de Olmos 
belonged to Las Casas and to Torquemada. There is at the end a long 
piece of eloquence. ‘It is,’ says M. Aubin, ‘an example of those ad- 
mirable exhortations still so pleasing in the translation of Sahagun, de 
Zurita, d’Ixtilzochitl, Torquemada, and others.’ ”’ 

The first information we have of the existence of this copy, 
supposed to be the oldest, was while it was in the hands of M. ' 
Joseph Marius Alexis Aubin, of Paris, who spent much time in 
Mexico, whence on his return to France he brought many old 
and rare documents, original and copies, many of the latter 
made by himself. This material remained in his possession 
many years. About 1890 they passed into the hands of M. 
Charles EK. Eugéne Goupil, who proposes to divide the collection 
between the Bibliothéque Nationale and the library of the 
Trocadero. Before doing so he had made by M. Eugéne Boban 
a very extensive catalogue of it, two large quarto volumes of 
text, and a third consisting of plates. It is entitled, Documents 
pour servir a Uhistoire du Mexique. Catalogue raisonné de M. E. 
Eugéne Goupil (ancienne collection de J. M. A. Aubin), Paris, 1891. 
From this work, vol. 2, p. 496, I have taken the above title, or 
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rather the beginning of it (which is all that is given) and the 
notes. It is regrettable that the author of the Catalogue did not 
give a much fuller one and a more detailed description of it. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale Copy. 


Arte para aprender la lengua Mexicana compuesta por fr. 
andres de los olmos, guardian del monasterio del 8S. S* fran” de 
ueitlalpa en la prouincia de la totonacapa. qs. en la nueba 
espafia. acabose en primero dia de henero del afio de mil y qs. 
y quarenta y siete anos. 

Two blank leaves, ll. 1-119, the text in Spanish, 4°. The leaf 
of the title page is followed by a blank one, and on the next the 
grammar begins with the following heading : 

Comienca el arte de la lengua mexicana compuesta por el 
padre fray andres de olmos de la orden de los frailes menores 
dirigida al muy Reuerédo padre fray martin de hojacastro comis- 
sario general de la dicha orden en todas las indias. 

Then follows an Epistola nvncupatoria in Latin, and on 1. 5 
begins the Prologo al lector, from which it appears that the 
grammar was the second that the author had written or a correc- 
tion of the first. It reads as follows : 


Prologo al lector. 


Dos cosas, muy amado lector, me compelieron a poner mano en esta 
pequefia obra: que fueron la caridad y obediencia de mi prelado, por lo 
qual no con menos temor que osadia compli este mandamiento deseando 
a gloria y honra de N.S. I. C. y salud de las almas destos naturales in- 
dios, abrir a sus sieruos, si quiera, una senda: la qual, otro quien el fuere 
seruido darle mas lumbre, haga camino, conociendo a la primera que 
hize, faltarle mucho en el corte: aunque casi tocase lo principal questa 
segunda, a la qual, despues de mucho lo encomendar a Dios, parecio 
darle la orden y traca que lleua, considerando y mirando sobre la mesma 
materia algo de lo que otros hombres auian escripto por guardar la cos- 
tumbre de los escriptores, afiadiendo y quitando, segun que mejor parecio 
conuenir, y Dios fue seruido alumbrar: por no yr contra aquel sacro auiso 
que dize: ne eniteris prudentix tux, quia priuatus spiritus nimis quam per- 
niciosus est. Lo qual nos da bien a entender san Pablo que con auer sido 
transportado al tercero cielo, siendole cometida la predicacion por I. C. 
N.S. y confirmada con miraglos ; despues de los catorze afios de su predi- 
cacion sancta, fue a Ierusalem (segun la reuelacion) con Barnaba y Tito a 
comunicar y conferir con los sanctos apostoles el diuino euangelio que 
predicaua entre los gentiles. En lo qual no menos da a entender lo del 
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sabio que dize: nil facias sme consilio. Mayormente en cosa tan ardua 
como esta, que es querer poner cimiento sin fundamiento de escriptura en 
una tan estrafia lengua y tan abundosa en su manera y intrincada. Pues 
si el sancto apostol, diuinalmente alumbrado y lleno de gracia, acudio a 
los viuos y diuinos libros que son sus sanctos compafieros, quanto mas 
deue acudir do quier que aprouechar se pudiere, el que tal obra, aunque 
pequefiita parezca, quiere fundar sin el dicho cimiento de escriptura y 
libros de que estos carecian! A cuya causa con gran dificultad se colige 
y percibe, de lo qual abundan otros escriptores mayormente en el latin, 
donde aun cada dia no dexan de hallar, afiadir y descobrir cosas, ni se 
dexan de aprouechar de los sudores de otros; no queriendo les priuar de 
su loor y galardon, sabiendo y creyendo que cada qual sera segun sus 
obras remunerado. Dixe pues senda, o lector, y no camino, por que para 
tan gran lengua ne me atreuo dezir que baste del todo, lo mucho que a 
algunos parecera yr aqui, ni se marauillen si algo quedare para que ade- 
lante otro afiade: quia facile est inuentis addere. Mas querer yo dezir en 
breue lo que, para los nueuos y sin maestro, largo tiempo y platica re- 
quiere, seria satisfacerme casi como quierendo de lexos ensefiar a alguno 
un camino fragoso sin medianamente especificarle los inconuenientes, 
circunstancias y trabajos del. Notorio es del primer corte ningun maestro 
cortar bien un sayo, y del segundo apenas; por lo qual ruego al deuoto 
lector que, con la caridad que esto se le ofrece, supla los defectos que en 
ello hallare, tryendo tambien a la memoria al apostolico sieruo de Dios, 
que con sancto feruor a estas indianas partes pasare por la salud del 
proximo tan necesitado, dos cosas, las quales, a mi ver, le deuen mucho 
combidar y animar al estudio desta senda. 

La prima, que con esta pequefia luz, a menos costa y trabajo, podra 
saber, hazer y exercitar lo que desea. 

La segunda, que orando y trabajando fielmente, y contiento y discrecion 
conuersando, ut sit dilectus Deo et hominibus, sin duda al fin se vera en el 
cielo acompando de sus spirituales hijos y de grados de gloria coronado. 

Finalmente oso afirmar que qualquier que esta senda seguire sentira, 0 
sabra mas desta lengua mexicana o tetzcucana en un afio que yo xx que 
ha que viene, por no tener semejante centella de lumbre, ni auer puesto en 
ello la diligencia que de poco tiempo aca puse. 

Diuidese pues esta arte en tres partes: la primera trata de los nombres 
y pronombres y de lo que a ellos pertenece. 

La segunda la conjugacion, formacion y preteritos y diuersidad de los 
verbos. 

En la tercera se ponen las partes indeclinables y algo de la orthographia, 
con una platica por los naturales compuesta, prouechosa y de buena doc- 
trina, con otras maneras de hablar; ansi para que vean los nueuos como 
han de escriuir y distinquir las partes, como para saber mas en breue 
hablar al natural. No hablo en el acento por ser muy vario y no estar ni 
dexar siempre las dictiones enteras sino compuestas, y porque algunos 
vocablos parecen tener algunas vezes dos acentos; por lo qual lo dexo a 
quien Dios fuere seruido darle mas animo para ello, 0 al uso que lo descu- 
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bra. Y asi como no oso dezir que no aya falta en esta obra, asi tampoco 
oso afirmir, en alguna de las reglas generales que aqui van, dexar de aver 
por ventura alguna eception que al presente no alcanc¢o, 0 no me ocurre 
ala memoria. Y si esta arte pareciere larga, deuen considerar que los 
nueuos no a cada paso hallaran maestro, y como dize S. Pablo: omnibus 
debitores sumus. Por lo qual el que no sabe algo desta lengua, y aun el 
que algo alcanga, por ventura hallara alguna cosa a su proposito de que 
aprouecharse pueda; porque breuedad y claridad en una tal lengua no 
caben. Vale. 


In the opinion of Sr. Ramirez the manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is a clear copy of the first (Aubin) grammar, 
there having been made in it the corrections and additions of 
which the author speaks’ in his prologue. 

The work is divided into three parts, which are followed by a 
Platica and its translation, the whole terminating on 1. 119. 

On the verso of 1. 112 are these lines: 


Fue hecha esta arte en santandres Conuéto de S. fr. en ueytlalpa a 
gloria de n. s.% ix® afio de en nacimi?® de 1547. 


After 1. 100 several pages are left blank, presumably for the 
transcription of the last one-third of the metaphors, and ancient 
expression. There is also a transposition of signatures 15 and 
16, whence arises an incorrect numbering from 1. 101 to 116, 
the book having been bound perhaps before being numbered. 

Squier, in his Monograph of authors who have written on the lan- 
guages of Central America, New York, 1861, collates this copy of 
the manuscript as 220 pages. 

This copy is said to have been purchased in 1665 for the 
library of the king from Raphael Trichet du Fresne, a book- 
seller. 

In the summer of 1886 I had the pleasure of seeing this copy 
of the Arte in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Unfortunately in 
those early days of my bibliographic work I did not appreciate 
the importance of describing manuscripts, even the early ones, 
which had been printed, and this I knew had been used in part 
in the compilation of the Grammaire Nahuatl, which had been 
published in Paris in 1875; hence my notes were few and sketchy 
and I availed myself of the title and description in Sr. Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta’s Apuntes, Mexico, 1866 (p. 148, no. 88), who 
received the description from Don José Fernando Ramirez, who 
also owned a copy and from the Grammaire Nahuatl of 1875, for 
several points of desired information. 
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The Maisonneuve Copy. 


Comienca el arte dela lengua mexicana | compuesta por el 
padre fray andres de ol- | mos de la orden de los frayles menores 
di- | rigida al muy reuerédo padre fray Martin de- | Hojacastro 
comissario general de la dicha ordé | en todas las Indias y al 
pse. obpo. de taxcala. 

Manuscript: one unnumbered leaf, ll. i-exlv, sm. 4°. The 
original manuscript is preceded by 2 ll.,in a handwriting of 
the same period, which treat of the manuscript and its author. 
On the recto of the first leaf, unnumbered, begins the— 


Prologo al benigno lector. 


Muchas obras (christiano lector) dexan de salir a luz ser inpressas, no 
porque en ellas aya alguna cosa que reprehender, 0 menospreciar, sino 
que o el author de ellas (por algun inconueniente) las dexo por acabar o 
perfectionar, 0 porque despues de acabadas les falto el fauor y golicitud 
que se requiera para ser inpressas. De suerte que lo que su utilidad y 
prouecho les concede la negligencia o poca ventura lo obscurece y occulta. 
Y de ser esto assi, no menos lastima y conpassion causa el zelo y trabajo 
de el author perididos que el prouechamiento de que los lectores son de- 
fraudados, mas el que en verdadera charidad esta a de suffrir qualquiera 
pessado y recio trabajo por euitar porque el sudor y estudio del proximo 
por este deffecto no sea perdido. Pues essa mesma charidad (que todo lo 
suffre) le dara virtud y esfuerzo para salir con ello al cabo. Y si en el 
Deuteronomio se mandaua y permitia que el hermano leuantasse la 
generacion del hermano que moria sin hijos, con juxta razon los que por 
charidad y amor estamos coadunados en hermandad, emos de procurar, 
de restaurar la honrra y bien de nuestro hermano, como a generacion 
caida y mueria. Vino a mis manos este arte util y necessario para aprender 
la lengua de los Indios, el qual (por la mucha falta que auia de arte por 
donde esta lengua ce pudiesse aprender) conpuso un padre de la orden de 
nuestro Seraphico padre Sanct Francisco, llamado Fr. Andres de Olmos, 
fraile cierto de muy buenas prendas y partes. Y fue le cometido y man- 
dado (a este dicho padre) la edicion de este libro por el Reuerendo padre 
fray Martin de Hojacastro, que entonces era comissario general en aquel- 
las partes y despues succedio en obispo de Thlascala, llamando para este 
parecer a otros muy essenciales frailes de la mesma orden. Conpuesto 
pues este libro con mucha fidelidad y cuidado, por la falta de inprentas 
que ay alla, y porque murio a aquella conjuntura el impressor, se dexo de 
inprimir. Succedio luego en provincial, y despues en comissario el muy 

teuerendo padre fray Francisco de Bustamente, grandissimo theologo y 
lector, de theologia en Espaiia e Indias, y no menos erudito en la lengua 
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indiana. Visto por este padre ser libro muy bueno y necessario procuro 
con grande desseo de le hazer imprimir, y offreciendose le negocios que 
tratat con su magestad passo en Espafia y trajo consigo esta [sic] arte y un 
bocabulario de la mesma lengua escripto por otro padre de nuestra 
sagrada religion. Y estando trando sus negocios murio, cuya muerte fue 
causa para que la inpression de los dichos libros ne se solicitasse. Despues 
los ube yo no sin pequefia ventura logual me a engendrado ser nuestro 
sefior seruido que salgan a luz, que no poco contento me daria. Y lo que 
yo puedo dezir (si mi parecer merece ser admittido) es que sera cossa 
muy necessaria si inprima y corra, porque (como persona que lo e visto 
en algunos afios que en las Indias e gastado) muchos predicadores venian 
a dezir dispirates y herrores non con malicia, sino con ignorancia y pro- 
breza de esta lengua. Y pues es negocio que tanto inporta y modo con 
que facilmente se aprendera aquella lengua, digno de reprehension seria 
quien no pusiesse calor y estudio para que su utilidad de todos fuesse 
participada, tiniendo por blanco a nuestro sefior, el qual como a obra 
suya fauorezca, y a todos nos de su gracia para que en todas las cossas 
que hizieremos sea nuestro fin y remunerador. Y yo quedo a la correc- 
tion de todos como hijo humilde de nuestro Seraphico padre Sanct 
Francis®. 


This extends to the recto of the second leaf, numbered i, the 

verso of which is blank. The third leaf, numbered ii, is headed 
as above (Comienca, etc.) on the recto, followed by Prologo al 
lector, gothic letter, which is not a copy of the preceding prologo 
and which extends to the bottom of the verso of 1. iii; contents 
recto 1. iv, the verso of which is blank; text in gothic letters, 
beginning as follows: Comienca al primero po, ll. v-xxix, con- 
taining the first elements, declinations, pronouns, ete.; Division 
de la 2d parte, ll. xxx-lxxix, treats of the verbs, their formation 
and conjugation ; Comienca la 3d parte en la qual letra, . . 
ll. xxx-cx, treats of the different parts of speech, rules of orthog- 
raphy, Spanish and Mexican dialogues, etc. Platica q haze el 
padre atbyo avisando les amonestando le q se a a buebo, Il. exj- 
exly, entirely in Mexican. 

This manuscript of Maisonneuve presents some irregularities, 
and has the disadvantage in certain accessory parts of being not 
entirely as Olmos conceived his work. Thus it includes neither 
the dedicatory epistle in Latin, nor the Spanish translation of 
the first platica, but it contains the editor’s prologue. The pres- 
ence of this prologue and the absence of the dedicatory epistle 
would seem to prove that this manuscript is of a date later than 
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that of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The addition which it 
carries in the title, “y al pse obpo. de tlaxcala,” confirms that 
opinion. Several leaves have on the margin the word nota, which 
recalls the project of publication that a Franciscan, whose name 
is unknown, had formed subsequent to the death of Olmos. 
This manuscript offers, moreover, a series, probably complete, of 
the platicas or moral exhortations of fathers to their children. 
This collection gives it much value, in that this Nahautl text is 
difficult to procure. The manuscript ends with a list of relative 
pronouns and by a résumé in Latin of the formation of preterits. 
These two articles, which do not appear to be by Olmos, add 
nothing new to the text of the grammar. Several other passages, 
very short, perhaps apocryphal, have been preserved. 

This copy of the manuscript belonged to the booksellers, 
Maisonneuve et Cie, Paris, France. It is catalogued and quite 
fully described in Leclere’s Bib. Am., 1867, no. 1097. It was pur- 
chased by M. Alph. L. Pinart, and at the sale of his collection, 
Catalogue de livres, 1883, no. 684, was repurchased by the above- 
named firm for 101 franes. In the Pinart catalogue it is de- 
scribed but briefly: “ Made in Mexico in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, gothic characters, 196 pp., on paper.” 

From the Leclere catalogue of 1867 I extract these notes: 

‘This manuscript, which we can say with assurance is unpublished, 
although several bibliographers have announced it as having been printed 
at Mexico in 1555 (see Kguiara and Ludewig), is one of the most precious 
volumes in the Bibliotheca Americana. 

“His grammar, which Torquemada cites as a work of great erudition 
and which he used to learn Mexican, is of great importance for Mexican 
studies. 

‘Tn regard to the other works of Padre de Olmos we refer to the follow- 
ing authorities: Torquemada, Wading, Antonio, Pinelo, and Eguiara, 
who give the list of them. But they certainly have not been printed ; at 
any rate these bibliographers do not mention that they had. 

“Two leaves in a handwriting of the time, which are found at the be- 
ginning of our volume, confirms us in that opinion.” 

The work is not mentioned in Leclere’s larger catalogue of 
1878, but is in his Bib. Am. Supplement, Paris, 1887, no. 340, 
where it is priced at 800 francs. When I saw it in 1886 it was 
in possession of Maisonneuve fréres et Ch. Leclerc. Whether it 
has since been sold, and if so to whom, I do not know. 
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The Ramirez Copy. 


[Arte Mexicano, y Declaracion de la Doctrina.] 

Manuscript, ]. 1 [extraneous], ll. 9-94, in a handwriting of 
the sixteenth century, 4°., 

The following notes I take from Icazbalceta’s Apuntes (Addi- 
ciones y correcciones), p. 150, no. 88: 

“The volume begins with a leaf upon which there is a note, in Mexi- 
can, in much more modern characters, and which undoubtedly does not 
belong to the original manuscript. The work begins with 1. 9, a part of 
chapter 5 of the first part; in addition to Il. 1-8, there are also lacking 
ll. 13-14; the first part terminates on the verso of |. 23; ll. 46-47 are 
lacking. Between the 48th and 49th there is no leap in the numbering 
of the leaves, but there seems to be one in the text. On the verso of the 
64th ends the second part, and the beginning of the third. The grammar 
ends with three lines on 1. 78, and then continues as follows: 

**Declaration de los diez mandamientos en lengua mexicana muy 
copiosa en lenguaje y en materia hecha el afio de 1563. 

‘© A [hd] viente afios, 0 poco mas que hize vna doctrina xpiana en esta 
lengua mexicana la qual tien? muchos Religiosos en q puse la declaracid 
de los diez mandamientos cada vno dellos en tres ptttos. . . . Des- 
pues aca he entédido y procurado de saber las cosas particulares en que 
estes naturales quebrantan cada yno de los mandimentos y por tanto 
acorde este afio de 1563 ampriar la dicha declaracion, ete. 

‘* This continues as far as page [sic] 88, occupying the recto and a single 
line on the verso.”’ 


Prologo. 


En los principios quando esta gente mexicana cdm3¢o a recebir la sicta 
comonio hize vna doctrina que contienen las Reglas q en de guardar los 
que quieren dignamente Ilegarse a la sancta cOmunid es esta que ua al 
principio deste quaderno a cerea de trienta afios q se hizo esta diuulgada 
é muchas partes desta nueua Espafia y agora mueuamente la torne a 
emendar este afio de 1563. 


On the recto of leaf [sic] 98 is: 


Fin del dialo xO. Siguiense las quatro orationes vara cOsolar los ¢fermos. 
5 1 
Actus uera mtricic mis, 


‘“The manuscript ends with 9 lines on the verso of 1. 94. The rest of 
the page is filled with a paragraph in Mexican, in an entirely different 
kind of writing. 

“Tnasmuch as this manuscript bears in various places the date of 1563, 
we must consider it as later than that in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Comparing it with the Jong extract which Sr. Ramirez made from the 
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latter copy, the most notable difference is that the one I have in view 
lacks the Platica and the reply thereto with which the copy in Paris ends, 
this being replaced by the Declaracion de los mandamentos. 

“That this Arte, or another by the same author, was printed at Mexico 
in the year 1555, as some say, is a statement I have always doubted, and 
now I doubt it still more, seeing that in this manuscript of 1563 nothing 
is said of its having been printed eight years before, whereas the author 
does relate the history of his book. One thing is certain, nobody says 
that he has seen the edition of 1555, and the opinion favorable to its exist- 
ence is based, so far as I know, merely on a passage, not very clear, in 
the additions to the Bibliotheca Universa Franciscana of Fr. Juan de San 
Antonio.” 


Sr. Icazbalceta had already given an earlier and shorter de- 
scription of this manuscript in the main body of the Apuntes, 
p. 79, no. 88, where it was classed as anonymous. Subsequent to 
this Sr. Ramirez sent him from Paris a long description of the 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which is also given in 
the Apuntes, no. 88 (Addiciones y Correcciones, pp. 148-150). 
He then entered into this longer description of the Ramirez copy. 
In his first account Sr. Icazbalceta has this note after the para- 
graph beginning a [hd] viente afios, ete. : 

‘This reference carries us back to 1548. But on the verso of 1. 88 ref- 
erence is made to another date still farther back—that is to say, 1532 or 
1534, since it says ha cerca de treinta afios. Thus there is no doubt the 
manuscript is by some one of the first missionaries.”’ 


In the sale catalogue of the collection belonging to Sr. Ramirez, 
Bib. Mex., London, 1880, no. 604, this manuscript is titled and 
described as follows: 


Arte para apprendes la lengua Mexicana. 

“Manuscript of the 16th century, Il. 9-94, 4°. 

‘After the grammar we have five leaves of an exhortation of a father 
to his son and his reply and two pages of geographical explanations, the 
first in Mexican and the last in Spanish. 

“Tt has unquestionably belonged to one of the first missionaries of 
Mexico. . . . Four copies are known to exist of this work—one in 
possession of M. Aubin, in Paris; a second copy is in the National 
Library of Paris, a third in possession of Mr. Pinart, and the fourth is 
the present copy. 

‘“The late Mr. Ramirez had an opportunity of comparing the first two 
copies with his own, and, according to his, judgment, the oldest copy is 
that in possession of Mr. Aubin, the next in date that of the National 
Library, and the most modern the present.”’ 
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In my marked and priced copy of the Ramirez sale catalogue 
it is said to have been sold to “Stevens” for 191. 15s. I pre- 
sume Stevens, the London bookseller, is meant. At all events, 
I saw this copy of the Olmos manuscript Arte, or what I then 
and now suppose to be the same, in the Bancroft Library, San 
Francisco, in the spring of 18838. As stated above, I did not then 
realize the advantage of describing manuscripts which had been 
printed, and hence my notes are not in great detail. 

These are the four known manuscripts of Olmos’ Arte Meai- 
cana. <A fifth is mentioned by Siméon in his Introduction to 
the Grammaire Nahuatl as being in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
de Madrid, the only notice I have seen in regard to it; and if 
Beristain were always reliable we could add still another copy, 
a sixth, to the list. In his Biblioteca Hispano-Americana Septen- 
trional he says: 

“There is in the library of the Santa Iglesea of Toledo a manuscript of 
the Arte vy Vocabulario Megicanos of P. Olmos, and the original was seen 
by Sr. Eguiara in the pueblo of Flanepantla. Betancourt asserts that the 
works in Huasteca are preserved in Ozolvama, a town in Tampico. Ihave 
seen the greater number of the works in Mexican in the library of the 
College of San Gregory, in Mexico.” 
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CHINESE ORIGIN OF PLAYING CARDS 
BY W. H. WILKINSON 


The current Chinese term for both dominoes and cards is p‘ai 
(pronounced “ pie,” as in Tipperary). There is no essential dif- 
ference between cards and dominoes in China; what are known 
among foreigners, owing to a superficial resemblance, as “ domi- 


(03) 


3 

* Fic. 1 (24). 
noes ” are used for the most part precisely as we use cards, and 
the same game will appear either in the form of a pack of, it may 
be, coarsely printed slips of pasteboard or as highly finished 
tablets—‘* dominoes,” in short—of ivory and ebony neatly fitted 


* The coloring of the objects illustrated in this paper is represented by 
heraldic symbolism, the dotted signifying yellow or gold ; vertical lines, 
red; oblique, green ; horizontal, blue. 
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into a sandalwood box. Where a distinction in language has to 
be made, cards of millboard are styled chih p‘ai, “ paper p‘ai,” 
and dominoes ya p‘ai or ku p‘ai, “ p‘ai of ivory ” 

Literary Chinamen of today will use in writing but not in 
speech two other terms, yii-p‘u, “slips,” and yeh-tzd, “ leaves.” 
These are the names of two old Chinese gambling games. the 
first of which was in vogue as early as the third century of our 
era, While the second was at the height of its popularity about 
the tenth. Some foreign writers have maintained that both these 
games were played with cards. Williams, for instance, in his 
Syllabic Dictionary, s. v. p‘u, translates the former term by “an 
old name for playing cards,” while Schlegel, as quoted by van 
der Linde,* plainly identifies yeh-tz4 with the cards of today. If 
either of these authorities is correct, playing cards of some kind 
‘an be proved to have been in use in China several centuries 
before their appearance in Europe. The records of the Tsin 
dynasty, for example, state that a well-known worthy, T‘ao K‘an 
(259-334 a. p.), “ flung into the river the winecups and yii-p‘u of 
his subordinates, remarking, ‘ Yii-p‘u is a game for drovers and 
swineherds.’” Yang Kuo-chung, brother of the notorious Yang 
Kuei-fei, mistress of the Emperor Ming Huang, played yii-p‘u 
with the imperial gambler in the palace a. p. 750. In 951 
T‘ai-tsu, the “ High Ancestor” of the Later Chou, assembled his 
nobles to play together at this game for ‘‘ embroidered rugs and 
damask and gauze of sorts.” Forty years later yii-p‘u was put 
under a ban and all players of it threatened with the headsman, 
after which the game appears very naturally to have fallen into 
desuetude. 

Yii-p‘u, however, pace Dr. Williams, was not a card game. 
Originally, so far as we can judge, it was nothing more or less 
than the modern poker dice, or something closely resembling it. 
Five dice were used, colored black above and white below (or 
perhaps having three of the faces black and three white), and 


or “bone.” 


one or more of the black faces was marked with a 2-spot, and 
similarly one or more of the white. The highest throw was five 
blacks, ‘“ the hound,” counting 16; the next was “ the cock,” two 


*Geschichte des Schachspiels, ii, pp. 381, sqq. 
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white 2’s and three blacks, counting 14. Later on yii-p‘w would 
seem to have taken a form (while preserving the poker dice) more 
akin to backgammon, but in all the notices of it as yet examined 
it would be an abuse of language to call it a game of cards. 
Before dismissing it, however, it may be worth noting that it is 
credited, or rather debited, with a foreign origin. Said the old 


“4 


Fra. 2 (24). 


puritan, T‘ao K‘an, already cited: ° Yii-p‘u is a foreign game, yet 
nowadays scholars and officials play it. Can it be that the whole 
empire is turning foreign?” 

There was probably more affinity with cards in the case of 
yeh-izt than in that of yii-p‘u. Indeed, a native work, of which 
the date is yet to seek, the Tan-yen-tsa-lu, declares explicitly 
that these “leaves” “ were like the modern pasteboard cards.” 
Chinese authorities differ as to the derivation of the term. The 
most reasonable of them deride the convenient theory that they 
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were called after the name of their inventor (given by others as 
Yeh Tzi-ching). One writer, who dates their use from the middle 
of the eighth century, explains their origin thus: In the earlier 
days of the T'ang dynasty (say the seventh century after Christ), 
books were written in the form of scrolls. This was found in- 
convenient for purposes of reference, and books with leaves were 
substituted for them (the leaves, however, were more like the 
tablets in common use in England some few years ago for memo- 
randa—that is to say, they were detached or detachable). Among 
the books thus made up into tablets were works on dice games. 
As these were in constant use for reference, “ tablets ” or “ leaves ” 
in this way became synonyms for dice, and finally were used in 
the place of dice—and thus yeh-tz4 grew into cards. The theory 
is ingenious and derives considerable support from two circum- 
stances: one, the employment to this day in Japan (which ob- 
tained all or nearly all its 
amusements from China) of 
card games in which the cards 
form practically the leaves of a 
book of poetry ; the other, the 
use throughout western China 
of packs in which the cards 
represent, much as in our 
proverbs, the different words 
of some well-known sentiment 
or sentence. 

Whatever these “leaves” 
may have been, the game into 
which they entered was ex- 
ceedingly fashionable during the last years of the T‘ang dynasty 
(618-905 A. p.) and the century following its extinction. 
China, on the fall of the T‘ang, was divided between native 
princelings on the south and the K‘i-tan Tartars on the 
north—the Tartars from whom China got in Europe the name 
of Kitai or Cathay. These Tartars took so kindly to the 
game of yeh-tzi that one authority declares that “the Kitan 
were the first to use the game.” He adds, however, that 
“its origin is not known.” In February, 969, the Tartar 
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prince assembled his lords to a fF 


“tournament of leaves,” and in 
the following month, says the 
chronicler, he was murdered. 


Of course the moral is pointed : 
“ Did not evil follow speedily on 


the use of these unlucky things? : 


Will not the scholars and high 


officers who now spend _ their 

days over them take warning 

thereby?” What is of far more 

interest to the western reader, r 

who does not always share the 

Chinese fondness for a moral, is a) 
a scholiast which explains yeh-tzt b 

succinctly as “Sung money 
that is, coins (or their equivalent) 
of the Sung dynasty, of which Fru. 4. 

more presently. 

References to cards under their present name of p‘ai are rare 
in the encyclopedias. Besides the sentence from the tan-yen- 
tsa-lu, already quoted, to the effect that yeh-tz% were similar to 
the chih-p‘ai of today, the only passage s» far found is that un- 
varthed several years ago from the Cheng-tzi-t'ung by the late 
Abel Rémusat, an armchair sinologue of some repute in his time. 
This paragraph is alluded to by, among others, Chatto, Merlin, 
and “Cavendish.” The latter (quoting, though without ac- 
knowledgment, from Chatto) wrote in his Card Essays, “ It is 
stated in the Chinese Dictionary, Ching tsze tung, compiled by 
Kul Koung, and first published A. D. 1678, that the cards now 
known as Teen tsze pae, or dotted cards, were invented in the 
reign of S’eun-ho, 1120. According to tradition they were de- 
vised for the amusement of S’eun-ho’s numerous concubines.” 
In his recent article on cards in the Encyclopedia Britannicé 
“Cavendish ” throws tradition to the winds and boldly fathers 
the amusement theory on the dictionary itself. The original, 
however, though quaint enough in its way, is provokingly silent 
about the concubines; indeed it is strictly seemly, not to say 


sanctimonious, in its tone. A garbled paraphrase is given by 
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Chatto, but he omits altogether the concluding and most impor- 
tant sentence: “It does not follow that this class of games orig- 
inated in the period Hstian-ho ” [1119-1126]. A more curious 
vindication of the tedious maxim about verifying your references 
could hardly be imagined. Here we have a passage adduced 
again and again by European writers, from Chatto to “ Caven- 
dish,” to prove that Chinese cards “ were first invented in the 
reign of S’eun-ho,” which passage, when carefully examined, 
distinctly declares that such a conclusion would be unsound. 
It is perfectly clear, indeed, that all that was done or asked for 
in 1120 was an imperial decision as to which of several forms or 
interpretations of the game now known as T‘ien-kiu (‘‘ Heavens 
and Nines”) was to be considered orthodox. The game and the 
cards must have been in existence long before. The passage 
from the Cheng-tzd-tung runs thus (s. v. 

“Also ya pai, now the instruments of a game. A common 
legend states that in the second year of the Hsiian-ho, in the 
Sung dynasty [i. q. 1120 a. p.], a certain official memorialized 
the throne, praying that the ya p‘ai (ivory cards) might be fixed 
as a pack of 82, comprising 127 pips [sic, it should be 227, but 
Chinese printers are careless], in order to accord with the ex- 
panse of the stars and constellations. The combination ‘heaven’ 

6 6] consisted of two pieces, containing 24 pips, figures of the 
24 solar periods; ‘earth’ [4,4] also composed two pieces, but 
contained 4 pips, the 4 points of the compass—east, west, south, 
and north; ‘man’ [4, 4] two pieces, containing 16 pips, the 
virtues of humanity, benevolence, propriety, and wisdom, four- 
fold; ‘harmony’ [4,4], two pieces of 8 pips, figuring the breath 
of harmony, which pervades the eight divisions of the year. 
The other combinations had each their names. There were four 
players having eight cards apiece for their hand, and the cards 
won or lost according as the number of the pips was less or 
more, the winner being rewarded with counters. In the time of 
Kao-tsung [1127-1163] pattern packs were issued by imperial 
edict. They are now known throughout the empire as Ku p‘ai, 
‘bone p‘ai;’ but it does not follow that this class of games, 
po-sai, Ko-wu, and the rest originated in the reign Hstian-ho.” 


Ko-wu bore some analogy to gobang, po-sai was a form of 
backgammon. ‘The classing together of these with the Ku p‘ai 
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curiously resembles the method of Professor Hoffmann in his 
Encyclopedia of Card and Table 
Games, where dominoes figure 
among the latter. Whatever may ee 
be said of English dominoes, Chi- 
nese “dominoes” are, however, @ © 
most certainly cards, more partic- @ © 
ularly in the game of T'ienkin, 
here described. 

Cards basing their symbols on dice exist in many different 
forms throughout China, and it is possible with their aid to trace 
the gradual evolution of these playthings from knucklebones 
through dice and dominoes. As, however, these cannot be shown 
to have directly influenced the form of European cards, nothing 
further need be said about them here. 

It is indeed to yeh tz% rather than to the ya pa‘i that we must 
look not only for the origin of most Chinese paper cards, but for 
that of European playing cards as well; and the modest scholi- 
ast already quoted gives the clue when he explains yehtzd by 
“Sung money.” 


Of all the Chinese varieties, and they are many, 
no one kind is so uniformly distributed or so universally pop- 
ular as that described by Chatto under the style of Tseen-wan 
che-pae.* Illustrations of these are given by Breitkopf (whom 
Singer copies), Chatto, Taylor (and his original, Boiteau), and 
Willshire; and portions of a pack are contained in the British 
Museum in a box numbered by Willshire O. C. 293. Perfect 
specimens, obtained from Peking, Tientsin, Chunking, Kidiikiang, 
Shansi, Honan, Wenchow, Canton, and other parts of China, 
appeared as Nos. 1 to 17 in a collection of Chinese cards which 
Mr. Stewart Culin did me the honor to exhibit at the World's 
Fair last year.f Of the descriptions heretofore given of this class 
of cards, that by Chatto is the most accurate; that by Willshire 
the most absurd. They are known in central China by the 
name of kun p‘ai, staff or baton cards, or ma chioh, “hempen 
birds.” A set contains thirty pieces, namely, the ace, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7. 8,9 of three suits, now commonly called ping, tiao, and wan 


*See Chatto: Facts and Speculations on the Origin and History of 
Playing Cards, 1848. 

+ Now in the Collection of Games in the Museum of Archzeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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(“eakes,” “strings,” “myriads”), and three separate cards, 
“ whiteflower,” “redflower,” and ch‘icn wan, “a thousand myri- 
ads ”—usually styled “old thousand.” The game as sold con- 
sists, as a rule, of four of these sets or packets, with two, five, or 
six loose cards, known as “ golds,” “flyers,” or “ butterflies.” 
The use of these “ golds” is precisely similar to that of mistigris 
in poker or the braggers in the parent game, Hoyle’s brag—that 
is to say, they can stand for and take the place of any desired 
eard. They have, however, no vital connection with the game, 
which may be, and often is, played without them. No speci- 
mens other than those at the World’s Fair have so far found 
their way into west- 
ern cabinets; none 
certainly have been 
described by Euro- 
pean writers. As a 
rule, they are five in 
number and carry 
portraits and em- 


blems representing 


the “ Five Blessings,” 
Luck, Promotion, 
Longevity, Posterity, 
Wealth ; but they frequently take other forms. Sometimes they 
are ordinary cards, just as quinola, the _knave of hearts, might, 
as Cavendish puts it, * be made any card or suit ” at one of the 


Fig. 6 (1%). 


oldest of European games, primero. In this latter case, how- 
ever, they are distinguished by a blot of gilt or ‘other token. 
The suit of ping, “ cakes,” was originally and properly that of 


ch‘ien “ sapecks” or “cash;” the “strings” are strings of one 


‘ 


thousand cash, the “ myriads” are myriads of cash. Every one 
knows the sapeck of China, a round coin of brass and copper, 
with a square hole in its center. It is as a rule very badly cast, 
and it is worth just now about ;'sth of a cent. This coin, then, 
isthe unit of thekunp‘ai. In fact, the cards of a kun p‘ai pack are 
or originally were bank notes, for which and with which the gamblers 
played. It may be objected that, according to Mayers, bank notes 
“were invented in China in 1265;” but Vissering* has pointed 


* Chinese Currency, Leyden, 1877. 
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out from Ma Tuan-lin the antiquary (ob. 1825) that T‘ai-tsu of 
the Sung (A. p. 960-976) revived the old system of flying cash 
used under the T’ang dynasty ” (618-905), the “ flying cash ” 
being paper money or bank notes. In Vissering’s monograph 
is given an illustration of a note of the Ming dynasty (13868- 
1644) and a still earlier one of the Ytian (1280-1367 


has been recently purchased for the British Mu- 
seum. If any one will examine either of these he 
will find upon them illustrations of strings of cash 
the exact counterpart of which appears in the suit of 
tiao of the kun p‘ai packs. Assuming, then, and the 


assumption seems sound, that the kun p‘ai cards were 
originally bank notes, the question remains, How did 
these bank-note cards come to affect, if they did affect, 
the cards of Europe? The question was anticipated 
by Singer (‘“‘ Researches,” 1816) : 


Fig. 8 ( 


The grotesque appearance of the figures on modern European court 
cards bears no small degree of resemblance to some representations of the 
human form in the more rude and early attempts of the Chinese at de- 
picting it. This resemblance has been frequently remarked, but has 
never, we believe, led to the enquiry whether it was probable that the 
Europeans obtained the knowledge of cards from thence. As it is certain 
that they practiced the art of engraving on wood many centuries before 
it was known in Europe, and as the European card-makers are considered 
by some to have first introduced that art, a conjecture might be hazarded 
that they obtained both cards and the means of multiplying them from 
China by means of some of the early adventurers who, for purposes of 
commerce, are known to have reached that country as early as the 12th 
century. Zani says, he adds in a foot-note, ‘‘the Abbé Tressan showed 
him when he was at Paris a pack of Chinese cards and told him that a 
Venetian was the first who brought cards from China to Venice, and that 
city, was the first place in Europe where they were known.” This 
traveller could have been no other than Niccolo Polo, who, with his 
brother Matteo, returned from China about 1269, or else the celebrated 
Marco Polo. . . . Still both the printed text and the various MSS. 
make no mention of such an occurrence. 


That Marco Polo, while speaking, as he does, of the paper 
money of the Great Khan, should have been silent about his 
playing cards proves little, for to Polo they would not necessarily 
be as interesting as to Singer or to Chatto. Nevertheless he may 
well have brought a pack from China with a hundred other trifles 
of too little value to catalogue in his book. Nor does Merlin’s 
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objection to the small size of the Chinese cards as compared with 
the earliest specimens in Europe affect the argument. Even at 
the present day the cards of western China are far larger than 
those of Canton (the petits 
yrimoires of Merlin), and may 
well in the Polos’ time have 
been broader still. The nar- 
rowness of the modern Can- 
tonese cards is due to the 
prevailing fashion of holding 
them in the clenched fist and 
not spread out fanwise. 

The coincidences, indeed, 
between the first European 
packs and the Chinese kun 
p‘ai are too numerous to be 
accidental. The earliest suit- 
marks in Europe, those of 
Italy and Spain, were spade 
(espadas), “ swords ;” coppe 
(copas),* cups;” denari(oros), 


“money,” and bastone (bas- 
tos), “clubs.” Spanish packs, 
remarked Vives (ob. 1541), 
had no 10-spot (Singer, p. 37). 
The first coat cards were the 
King, Cavalier, and Servant— 
Rey, Caballo, Soto. Early 
European packs contained emblematic cards, the naibis, inde- 
pendent of the rest. In the first games known the cards were 
used much as in commerce or poker now—to form flushes, 


Fic. 9 (full size). 


sequences, or triplets. Now, if we turn to the kun p‘ai we find 
that the leading principle of the games played with them is the 
same as that in the old Italian Frusso or Primero, while at the 
same time, like the Tarocchi, the kun p‘ai packs usually include 
a number of emblematic cards curiously suggestive of the naitis. 
(Of this more presently.) No Chinese pack contains a ten, the 
reason for which is clear if we take the cards to have been bank 
notes, but altogether absent if we call them “ cups” and “ clubs ;” 
for let us suppose that the suit of cash represented notes ranging 
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in value from one hundred sapecks to nine hundred (as was 
probably the case, since notes for a single sapeck or for nine 
sapecks would be ludicrously small); the suits of strings and 
myriads on the face of them represent notes for one thousand to 
nine thousand and for ten thousand to ninety thousand cash 
respectively. We then have a decimal series of hundreds, thou- 
sands, myriads, and a ten of strings would be clearly superfluous, 
since its place is already taken by an ace of myriads, ten thou- 
sands being equal to one ten-thousand. 

There is reason, then, in the Chinese suit names, but abso- 
lutely none in the European. An attempt has been made to 
explain the Spanish and Italian suits as emblematic of the four 
classes of society, clubs standing for peasants ; money for trades- 
men; swords for the nobility, and cups for the clergy; or, again, 
as symbols, respectively, of fortitude, charity, justice, and faith. 
All this is obviously fantastic, whereas if we admit that the first 
European cards were copied from a Chinese kun p‘ai pack (or 
from a still more remarkable one, to be presently described, the 
lich chih), then everything becomes clear. Rey and Soto find 
their prototypes in “ Old Thousand” and “ Redflower,” while 
Caballo represents “ Whiteflower,” which, Breitkopf observes, 
“often bears the figure of a horse.” (It is, in fact, a SS 
stag, but that Breitkopf took it for a horse makes it fis 
vasy to understand that his predecessors, Marco Polo’s 
Venetian friends, should have done the same.) There 
are three non-numeral cards in the kun p‘ai pack; there 
were three non-numeral cards in those of medieval 
Europe. Here, again, there is reason in the Chinese 
game; none in the European. In the Chinese game, 
which, it should be observed, Messrs. Goodall have 
lately brought out in English dress under the name of 
“ Khanhoo,” the cards are brought together in com- 
binations of three (suggested probably by the number 
of the numeral cards, 3 X 8 X 3), and hence, whatever the Red- 
flower, Whiteflower, and Old Thousand may originally have 
been, their nwmber was necessarily fixed at three. (In some 
Kun p‘ai packs these coat cards, as we should regard them, bear 
other names, as Wang Ying, Lin Chang, Wu Sung, and Prince 
of Mao, taken from an old romance of the Robin Hood type, the 
Shui-hu chuan. Whiteflower, again, is sometimes “Sprayflower” 
or “ White Ash.”’) 


Fig. 10 (3). 
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But no such reasonable explanation can be given of the re- 
striction of European coat cards to three, whether we call them 
King, Queen, and Knave, or Rey, Caballo, and Soto; nor is it 
obvious, however natural it may appear to us now, why the coat 
eards should be superior to the numeral cards. When we re- 
member that the proper name of Old Thousand is “a thousand 
myriads,” or, as we should say, “the thousand of myriads,” it 
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is clear that it must necessarily be superior to all numeral cards, 
the highest of which is the nine of myriads, for a note for ten 
millions of sapecks must (or at any rate should) be more valu- 
able than one for ninety thousand. The circumstance, too, that 


one of the original Chinese coat cards should seem to have a 
special connection with one of the original numeral suits would 
explain how a set of coat cards came to be attached in Europe 
It is highly probable, moreover, that Whiteflower 


to each suit. 
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order of the numeral cards in that 
suit is reversed. In the lok pack 
just referred to the place of Stag- 
flower is taken by Sprayflower, a 
further proof of the identity of 
both with Whiteflower. 
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and Redflower were originally marked Ten Myriads and Hun- 
dred Myriads, for in a lok pack (a variety of lich chih) from Tapu, 
near Swatow, cards marked “ sprayflower,”’ “ hundred myriads,” 
“thousand myriads,” and “ myriad myriads” are found in ad- 
dition to the numeral suits. (“Sprayflower,” as we have seen, 
is another name for “ Whiteflower.”) This, then, would explain 
why one coat card should be considered in Europe superior to 
another, as the Rey to the Caballo, and not its codrdinate, as in 
“Khanhoo.” Lieh chih, “ waste paper,” indeed, throws much 
light not only on points like these, but also on the remaining 
difliculty—the fact that the Chinese game las three suits, while 
the early, like the modern, European has four. The normal lieh 
chih pack consists of thirty-six cards in fowr suits, arranged thus 
when the number of players is three: 

lakhs: “ hundred sons,” 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 2, 2. 

rouleaux: 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 1. 

strings: 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

cash: ace of cash, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

With four players two addi- 
tional cards, Prince of Mao and 
Stagflower, are used and rank as 7a “ 


the two highest cash, while the 


Now, in the kun p‘ai game, of 
which “ Khanhoo ” is a faithful 
copy, the suits are codrdinate to one another; no one suit is 
superior to any other. There is, indeed, no reason why any suit 
should be superior or any card as the game is now played, for the 
ards do not take one another, but serve, as in poker or com- 
merce, to form certain combinations. In lieh chih, on the con- 
trary, the cards do take one another, and in the very significant 
order given above—that is to say, the 5 of lakhs (500,000 cash) 
takes the 4 of lakhs and the 1 of rouleaux (10,000 cash) the 9 of 
strings (9.000 cash). In the case of two of the suits we find the 
ace counting before the nine, as in so many European games. 

10 


Fig. 13 (24). 
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The reason for this is to be found in the kun p‘ai packs, where 
aces are valuable because of their mobility (the feature is copied 
into “ Khanhoo”) and because they enter into so many combi- 
nations. Index or “squeezes” marks are met with in most 
Chinese packs, and it is often the case that the aces are honored 
with the same index mark as Whitetlower, Redflower, and Old 
Thousand, which three, indeed, are sometimes spoken of as yao, 
“aces.” In lich chih “Lin Chung” and “ Wang Uing” are 
frequently substituted for “ Prince of Mao” and “ Stagflower,” 
just as we have seen that in certain kun p‘ai packs “ Prince of 


3 


Fig. 14 (24). 


Mao” and “ Wang Uing” are occasionally substituted for Red- 
flower. There can be no question, indeed, that both lich chih 
and kun p‘ai have the same origin. In the absence of detailed 
information of early Chinese games it is impossible to say which 
of the two more nearly represents the primitive form. It is al- 
lowable, however, to assume from lich chih that the parent game, 
packs of which found their way westward in the 13th century, 
had four suits of 9 cards each, and from kun p‘ai that it pos- 
sessed besides three coat cards. 

Says Willshire (p. 655): “It is probable that in the perfect 
sequence there are 5 suits of 9 pieces each suit, the marks of 
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which are bags, money, batons or bows, swords, and a fifth mark 
not satisfactorily demonstrable.” This conjecture, erroneous as 
it is, in one way serves a most useful purpose, because it shows 
what view a European who knew nothing whatever about them 
would be apt to take of the suit marks of these Chinese games, 
for Willshire is describing a complete lieh chih pack in the British 
Museum (O. C. 251). If Willshire in 1878 took the lich chih 
suits to be money, bags, batons, and swords, is it surprising if 
the Italians of 1278—if that is when they first saw them—took 
these same suits to be money, cups, swords, and batons? As 
regards the suit of cakes or cash, indeed it would require very 
little imagination to hit upon its meaning. Chatto himself says 
“the mark of the suit of” what he calls “ Nines Cakes is nearly 
the same as that of the old Italian danari.” This writer else- 
where observes, “ in the 16th century it appears that in Italy the 
suit of bastoni, ‘clubs,’ was also called colonne,columns, . . . 
merely because the club or mace bore some resemblance to a 
slender pillar.” Take a number of kun p'ai packs and submit 
them to various persons who are ignorant of their meaning and 
it will be found that among the interpretations given to the suit 
of strings those of “ swords,” “ bamboos,” “ batons,” and “ pillars ” 
will be the most common, particularly if the ace or the two is 
the first card shown. 

But what of the “cups,” the copas or coppe? It is precisely 
this suit-mark, so altogether inexplicable on any other reasoning, 
that affords the best proof that the early European cards were 
derived from the kun p‘ai or lich chih of China. Take the first 


three—the ace, 2, 3—of the myriads: 


— 
4, — — 
Plainly these are the 1, 1, m1 of A. But unless you know Chi- 


nese—which would tell you that this character is the abbreviated 
form of the hieroglyph for wan, “ten thousand ”—you would be 
at a loss to understand it until you turned it upside down. This, 
being ex hypothesi one of Marco Polo’s Venetian friends, you 
would naturally do, because you would be in the habit of read- 
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ing from left to right and not, as the Chinese do, from right to left. 
Having once turned the hieroglyph round, no great effort 
of imagination would be required to see in it the cup. Y 

The game of Tarocco as played in Italy at the present time is 
a suggestive compound of the two national card games of China— 
Keanhu (Khanhoo), played with the kun p‘ai,and tienkiu, played 
with the “ dominoes ”—described in the passage from the Cheng 
tzi tung already translated. The Tarocco pack consists of 22 
tarots, numbered from O to xxi, and of four suits of 14 cards 
each, namely, the King, Queen, Cavalier, Page, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2,1 of Money,'Swords, Cups, and Clubs. The order of the 
numeral cards varies with the suit, much as in four-hand lieh 
chih—that is to say, in Swords and Clubs the 10 ranks highest, 
the ace lowest, while the reverse is the case in Cups and Money. 
In lich chih the natural order is preserved in Rouleaux and 
Strings (the prototypes of Swords and Clubs), the 9 ranking 
above the 8 and the 2 above the ace, while in Cash (the Italian 
Money) the ace ranks first and the 9 last. The deal in Tarocco, 
as in so many Italian and Spanish games, passes round “ nidder- 
shins,” the way the sun does not go, precisely as in all Chinese 
card games. Thedealer deals 19 cards to each player and leaves 
a stock of 2 cards, which the players successively make use of 
by exchange to better their hands, much as the stock is used at 
Keanhu. Waving done this, the players then announce any se- 
quences they may have'obtained. In making up these sequences 
the lowest tarot, 0 (il matto, the fool—the joker, in short), is given 
the privileges of the Chinese “ golds ”—that is, it can take the 
place of any required card. So far the principle of AK*anhuw has 
been followed. The suit-marks are,as we have seen, the K‘anhu 
suit-marks. There is the stock drawn on by exchange, the em- 
blematic joker, and the scoring sequence. But after the announce- 
ments the game proceeds as in whist, and the cards take one 
another just as they do at lich chih and tienkiu. The tarots act 
as trumps to the other suits, and by a peculiar rule if the lowest 
of these, not zero—that is, tarot i, i begatto—takes the last trick 
it scores double points. 

What these tarots were originally has puzzled all writers on 
cards, nor has any one, so far as I am aware, ever attempted to 
account for their number, 22. Yet it is exceedingly probable 
that in them we have the set of twenty-one natural dominoes which 
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forms the base of nearly all Chinese card games that derive their 
marks from dice. A domino is, of course, nothing but a pair of 
dice placed side by side (whence the mark across its face), and 
the number of possible combinations of two dice is $3, or 21. 
In the game of tienkiu these dominoes still remain as dominoes, 
of wood, bamboo, or bone; but in many derived games they 
appear as pasteboard. In others, such as hua ho, “ flower-match- 


il ili 
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wae 


iit 


Fie. 15 (full size) 


ing” (the original of the Japanese hana awase, praised, rightly 
but ignorantly, by Sir E. Arnold), they may be had in either 
form ; but wherever they enter the number 21 is always present. 
Take, for example, hua ho. Here we have the 21 dominoes in 
three forms: (a) plain, (6) illuminated, (c) doubled; three of 
the first, two of the second, and one each of the third—in all, 
126 cards, or six times 21, together with a varying number of 
blanks, which serve as jokers. (Portions of a hua ho pack in the 
British Museum are described, with more than his usual extrav- 
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agance, by Willshire, O. C. 296, 297.) Moreover, each of the 
different combinations, &, 4.4, and so on, has its name and 
fanciful signification, as “ heaven,” “earth,” “man,” “the trin- 
ity;” and as this nomenclature is thoroughly Chinese, there is 
no real reason to disbelieve, with Merlin, in the tradition given 
in the Chéng a tung. Further, at ienkiu the lowest card (the 4, 
for the + ranks second) is allowed, when it takes the last trick, 
to score double, just as i/ begatto at Taroeco. 

Is it unreasonable to believe, then, that in the 21 natural domi- 
noes, the base of so many Chinese card games, we have the origin 
of the 22 tarots? The Chinese dominoes have their emblematic 
names, just as the tarots have, and in their pasteboard form con- 
stantly are ornamented besides with full-length figures of men 
and women. 

But it will of course be urged, Why are there 22 tarots, then, 
and not 21? What, however, isthe 22d? It is zero,a blank, and 
its use is to serve as a “joker.” But at hua ho there are, besides 
the 21 so-called * doubles,” a number (usually three) of blank 
eards, which are used exactly as i/ matto is used. If we assume 
that the Polos, father or son, brought home with them a hua ho 
pack and a ‘an hu pack, with directions, rendered somewhat 
vague by travel, of how to use them, and that their Venetian 
friends combined these into a single pack, we have an explana- 
tion of the tarots and the tarocco game that is at least coherent. 
The 21 doubles—the most striking of the set—with their full- 
length figures and emblematic names, would furnish the tarots, 
the blank (the joker) becoming i matto, while from the Kan hu 
game (the kun p‘at) would come, as we have seen, the money 
and the swords, the clubs and the cups. The 10 spot and the 
queen would be Italian innovations, born of the same ignorance 
which has added a blank to our European dominoes. 
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COLONEL GARRICK MALLERY, U. S. A. 


American anthropology has sustained a great loss in the death 
of Colonel Mallery, who died after a short i!Iness, at his resi- 
dence on N street, in this city, October 24, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

Garrick Mallery was born in Wilkes Barré, Pennsylvania. His 
father, Judge Mallery, was a distinguished jurist and a man of 
cultivated tastes. Young Mallery graduated at Yale College, 
and after a due course of study under his father’s direction he 
began the practice of law in Philadelphia. 

At the outbreak of the war he entered the volunteer service 
as captain in the Seventy-eighth Pennsylvania Infantry. He 
received two very severe wounds at the battle of Peach Orchard, 
Virginia, in 1862; was captured while lying on the battlefield 
and sent to Libby Prison, in Richmond. After a while he was 
exchanged and sent home, and upon recovering from his wounds 
he returned to duty and became lieutenant-colonel of the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry. In 1866 Mallery received a 
commission in the regular army as captain of the Forty-third 
United States Infantry, and was retired in 1879 in consequence 
of disability resulting from the wounds received in battle. 

At an early period of his army experience at frontier posts 
Colonel Mallery (the brevet rank of colonel had been bestowed 
upon him for gallant services) began to take an interest in the 
customs of the Indian tribes with which he came in contact. 
He was especially struck with the extent of their sign language 
and pictographs, and, following up this particular subject of 
research during his subsequent connection with the Bureau of 
Ethnology, he brought out from time to time reports of the 


progress of his work. He made many personal investigations, 
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and an extensive correspondence furnished him with an im- 
mense. collection of data and drawings. The result of these 
researches was embodied in the work, “ Picture-writing of the 
American Indians,” which appeared in the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology. It consists of 822 pages of 
text, in folio shape, with 1,290 illustrations. Colonel Mallery 
had the satisfaction of seeing this monument of his industry and 
ingenious research published in 1894, but a philosophical sum- 
mary of the results of this vast accumulation of facts upon which 
he had entered was left uncompleted at his death. 

In addition to his ethnological work, Colonel Mallery was the 
author of many addresses and essays, all characterized by a 
philosophical vein of thought and much critical acumen. He 
was known to his intimate friends as a man of large scholarly 
attainments, and who had a generous acquaintance with the 
literature of his own and other tongues. To those friends he 
was greatly endeared by his genial manner, kindness of heart, 
and high bred courtesy. He was a graceful writer, with the 
clearness and simplicity of style which belongs to the well-read 
man. This was the result partly of early education, and perhaps 
of inherent good taste, but he gave much study to the subject of 
style in composition. Its application to scientific writings was 
the theme of his address before the Philosophical Society on 
retiring from its presidency. 

Colonel Mallery was one of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, its president, and for many years an 
active and zealous member of its Council. In the Philosophical 
Society, the parent of all the scientific societies now existing in 
this city, he was an efficient member and its president in 1888. 

He will be long remembered with affection by his many friends, 
and his scientific work is original and of permanent value. 


Ropert FLETCHER. 
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Statistics of the Negroes in the United States. By Henry Gannett, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Published by the Trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund in “Occasional Papers,” No. 4. 


In a prefatory notice to this monograph the trustees say: 
“Such varied statements are made in the pulpit and press, on 
the platform, and in conversation respecting the condition of 
the negro population that it seemed desirable to publish an au- 
thoritative paper on the subject. * * * It is hoped that the 
study of this paper will contribute to the understanding of many 
problems in education, morals, and politics.” 

This study of the movement of the negro population by Mr. 
Gannett is, as all who know him might premise, conscientious, 
elaborate, and painstaking, and will stand as a valuable con- 
tribution to the general history of the African in the United 
States. 

It appears that the number of blacks in proportion to the 
whites in our population has, contrary to an impression which 
has prevailed in some quarters, decidedly but gradually de- 
clined since 1790, when the first reliable data were obtained, at 
which time the relative proportions of the population were 80.73 
per cent. white te 19.27 per cent. black 

It is now (1894), upon the basis of an estimated population of 
61,000,000 whites and 8,000,000 blacks, 88.41 per cent. white to 
11.59 per cent. black. 

Put in another form, the blacks in 1790 numbered nearly one- 
fifth of the whole population, and in 1894 considerably less than 
one-eighth. In only two of the eleven censuses taken has the 
ratio of blacks statistically increased, namely, in 1810 and in 
1880. I find that the average rate of increase by decades in the 
white population from 1790 to 1860 was 35.74 per cent.; in the 
black, 28.85 per cent. 

“Tt may be said,” remarks Mr. Gannett, “that this diminish- 
ing rate of increase in the blacks is due to the enormous immi- 
gration of whites; but it can be shown that the greatest increase 

11 
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of the whites has not been dependent upon immigration, since 
their rate of increase was greater than the blacks before immi- 
gration set in.” 

This decadence is more likely due to bad sanitary, hygienic, 
and, in the North, climatic conditions. In the “ black belt” the 
one-room cabin is almost universal, and is not only a sanitary 
but a serious moral menace to the community. 

Mr. Gannett remarks that “these figures and the conclusion 
necessarily derived from them should set at rest forever all fears 
regarding any possible conflict of the races.” 

Iam not aware that any such fears have ever had serious ex- 
istence, excepting perhaps in the South for a short time at the 
beginning of the civil war, and certainly no fears as to the result 
of such a conflict could have ever been reasonably entertained 
at any time in the country at large. Conflicts are always pos- 
sible, but not always probable. 

We have to thank Mr. Gannett for giving a final quietus to 
the much-preached theory that the negro when left to himself and 
having perfect freedom of movement would, despite his racial 
inclinations, drift to the North, where his environment is erro- 
neously supposed to be more friendly. 

The census of 1890 shows the center of the negro population, 
which was in 1880 in latitude 34° 42’ and longitude 84° 58’, or 
in the northwestern corner of Georgia, not far from Dalton, to 
be in that year (1890) nearly five degrees, or more than 300 miles, 
to the south of it, the longitude being nearly the same. 

“In the cotton States ” the proportion of negroes has in nearly 
all cases increased until a very recent time; indeed, in two or 
three of them it has increased up to the time of the last census, 
while in most of them the only diminution in the proportion 
has occurred during the last ten years. 

All this shows, in the most unmistakable way, a general south- 
ward migration of the race. 

“The former slave States in which the negroes have decreased 
are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri and 
secondarily in Tennessee and North Carolina. There are also 
areas of decrease in Texas and small areas in other States, but 
these are of little importance in comparison with the great areas 


of the border States in which the number of negroes has actually 
diminished. On the other hand, the most rapid increase of the 
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race has been in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
region under consideration, and the heaviest increase is south of 
the so-called ‘ black belt.’ ” 

The preference of the negro for the higher temperature of the 
South is more emphatically shown by the census bulletin No. 
199 than by these statements of Mr. Gannett. 

It appears that of the 7,470,040 persons of African descent in 
the United States in 1890, 90.26 per cent. were living south of 
the forty-first parallel and in the North Atlantic census division, 
comprising the States of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, for which the negro is supposed to have a 
special predilection, we find but 3.61 per cent. 

The negro’s liking for high témperatures would seem to be in 
the ratio of the purity of his blood. Of course, the census re- 
turns of the number of persons of negro and white blood in the 
various degrees of mixture can at best be but approximately 
correct, but the results are generally supported by our observa- 
tion. 

These returns as given show that of the whole purely African 
or negro population in the United States nearly 92 per cent. are 
south of the forty-first parallel, and of the mulattoes, in the 
various degrees of blood mixture, but about 81 + per cent. are in 
that region. 

As regards the distribution and density of the negro popula- 
tion nearly all the Northern and Western States, with scarcely an 
exception, have less than four negroes to the square mile and 
many less than one, while in Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina more than half the people are negroes, and in South 
Carolina three out of every five are of that race. 

The census of 1890 also forcibly shows us that the negro is 
not to be excepted in the general drift of population to the cities 
which is going on all over the world. 

Mr. Gannett estimates that in 1860 but 4.2 per cent. of the 
negroes of the slave States were in cities of 8,000 or more inhab- 
itants; in 1870, 8.5 per cent. ; in 1890, 12 per cent.—a ratio of in- 
crease much greater than that of the whites in the same period. 

The negro is unquestionably gregarious, as Mr. Gannett sug- 
gests, but it is very doubtful if it is the principal factor in this 
movement. It is more likely to be found in the difficulty he 
has experienced in obtaining a livelihood from the soil because 
of his ignorance and extravagant methods. 
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To keep him in the country and upon the land to which by 
his habits, character, and training he is best fitted, he should be 
industrially educated in better methods of agriculture. Until 
this is done the movement will go rapidly on. 

Precisely the same drift from the farms to the cities, and re- 
sulting from similar causes, is shown in Massachusetts, although 
our race is by no means so gregarious. 

“Tn 1790, when the first census was taken, the great mass of 
the people were well scattered over the State, on farms and in 
towns of less than 2,500 people—frugal, industrious, well-to-do 
(for those days), and contented.” * 

Boston was then the only town in the State with over 8,000 
population, representing 4.7 per cent. of that of the entire State. 
In 1885 66 4 per cent., or nearly seven-tenths of its population, 
were in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over. 

In the country at large in 1790, 3.35 per cent. of its population 
were in cities ; in 1800, 3.90 per cent.; in 1880, 22.5 per cent.; in 
1890, over 29 per cent. ; “and while our total population in the 
year 1890 was but sixteen times as great as in 1790, our urban 
population had become one hundred and thirty-nine times as 
great.” 

In England, in 1801, one-third of its population was in towns ; 
in 1881 two-thirds lived in towns. In Norway, in 1801, 9 per 
cent. lived in towns; in 1888, 22 per cent. In Germany and 
France the same movement is going on. 

In his remarks upon the educational statistics Mr. Gannett 
appears to give too much importance to the enrollment of the 
negro school population. ‘“ The true test of the application of 
our school system is not found in the ‘enrollment,’ but in the 
proportion of children of school age, educable children, who 
attend school, to the whole number of such children,” + and the 
relation between “enrollment” and “ education ” is of very un- 
certain value. 

The average percentage of colored children of school age 
“enrolled” in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia is 47 per cent., but of 
these only 60 + per cent. attend school. Put in another form, of 
the 2,000,000 colored children of school age in the District of 


* Editorial, Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican. 
t Article on ‘‘ Educational Status of the Negro.” A. C. 8S. Bulletin No. 5. 
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Columbia and these States, but about 1,000,000 are enrolled, and 
only 625,000 attend school, leaving 1,875,000, or 68.75 per cent., 
of the whole colored school population out of school. Of the 
2,000,000 whites in the same States of school age, 60 per cent. re- 
main out of school—not a flattering exhibit for either race. 

With the movement and distribution of the population and 
the “ illiteracy and education ” of the negro we leave behind the 
valuable and principal part of Mr. Gannett’s paper and_ pass 
from the realm of the approximately known to that of the nebu- 
lous and the comparatively unknown. 

The “ conjugal condition ” of the negroes manifestly belongs in 
the latter category, and his criminality is but partially known. 
The demand of Congress for the conjugal condition, the mor- 
tality and pauperism of the country, it is impossible completely 
to satisfy. This is especially the case in the statistics of mor- 
tality and of the conjugal condition, for the simple reason that 
in many of the States there is no general law requiring the regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths and no authentic records 
are available. In the States where there is no general law it is 
true that most of the cities require some sort of registration. In 
other States there is a general law governing marriages, but not 
requiring the registration of births and deaths. In others the 
registration is voluntary and erratic. 

A remarkable instance of the folly and failure of voluntary 
registration occurred in one of the leading Southern States a few 
years since, where an examination of the annual report of the 
State board of health to the legislature revealed the surprising 
statement that in two counties having respectively over 380.0000 
and 25,000 inhabitants there were but 74 and 14 deaths respect- 
ively during the year. 

In the States and cities having proper laws there is a frequent 
failure by physicians and clergymen to report—a failure which 
should be corrected by a sufficient penalty. In some instances 
the neglect has been so great as to cause the partial abandon- 
ment of registration and its confinement to deaths only. 

A public registration of births, marriages, and deaths was 
established by the Massachusetts Colony in 1639. As a result 
of that wise provision Massachusetts is now one of the very few 
States in the Union in which the increase or decrease of human 
viability can be even approximately determined during fifty 
years. 
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It is scarcely necessary to draw attention to the fact that in 
the rural population of the “ black belt” it is impossible by any 
ordinary means to enforce a registration law, and the actual 
death, marriage, or birth rate of such populations is now alto- 
vether a matter of conjecture. Any attempted comparison of 
negro and white pauperism is equally valueless unless founded 
upon house-to-house visitation and not confined to paupers 
maintained in alms-houses, as in the present census. “ In the 
South but little provision is made in the form of alms-houses 
for poor relief.” 

The actual and growing criminality of the country is a sad 
history, and its sadness is heightened by the thought that a race 
which has been mainly dependent upon us for its education and 
guidance should have a criminal record nearly four times as bad 
as our own, and further by the fact that, as bad as the record is, 
it is still far from complete, and that the criminality of both 
races must be considered as but partially known. 

GEORGE R. STETSON, 


The Human Bones in the Hemenway Collection in the United States 
Army Medical Museum at Washington. By Dr. Washington 
Matthews, Surgeon United States Army, with Observations on the 
Hyoid Bones of the Collection by Dr. J. L. Wortman.  Proceed- 


ings National Academy of Sciences, vol. vi. 


Compared with the elaborate studies that have been made 
by Broca, Virchow, and other European scholars, the labors of 
Americans in the somatological realm of anthropology have been 
slight. The work before us will, however, go far to redeem the 
reputation of our own scientists, since it is one of the most ex- 
haustive examinations of a small group of skeletons that has 
ever appeared. 

This group is distinctively American and of a most interest- 
ing character, being a collection of some fifty-seven skeletons, 
together with a large number of fragments of skeletons, consti- 
tuting the remains of an ancient people that formerly inhabited 
the valley of the Salado river, a tributary of the Gila, in south- 
western Arizona. 


The exploration of the valley and exhumation of the remains 
was conducted at first by Mr. F. H. Cushing aided afterward by 
Drs. J. L. Wortman and Herman F. C. ten Kate.. The bones 
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were extremely fragile and had to be handled with the greatest 
are to prevent their crumbling. Not a vestige of hair or of any 
kind of woven fabric was found with them, and this, together 
with the fact that the early Spanish explorers make no mention 
of any cities in this region, argues a great antiquity for the 
remains. They probably date from a period long anterior to 
the Spanish conquest, possibly 2,000 years ago. 

The excavations show that the people lived in cities quite 
similar to those inhabited by the Zunis at the present day ; that 
they had an extensive system of irrigating canals, and that they 
understood the art of making and decorating pottery. Their 
priestly rites and orders appear to have been similar to those of 
existing tribes. Figurines found in the excavations, as well as 
certain pictographs on neighboring rocks, indicate that they 
were acquainted with some animal allied to the vicufa, and that 
they used the bolas for capturing it. These suggest affinities 
with South American Indians. 

The skulls belonging to these interesting remains are remark- 
ably brachycephalic, the average cranial index taken from 
forty-eight of them being 88.47, which is larger than that of any 
existing race, the Alieuts (86.5) and the Apaches (85.6) 
being nearest. Most of the skulls are flattened in the occipital 
region, indicating that the children were strapped upon a rigid 
board, as is customary with many modern Indians. This has 
probably increased the brachycephalism to some degree. The 
same cause probably contributed somewhat to the peculiar 
dome-shaped character of the skulls, some of them being almost 
scaphocephalous. 

The condition of the skulls was such that in but eight cases 
could their capacities be measured. These averaged but 1,3138¢cc., 
being about that of ancient Peruvian skulls, less than that of 
the existing Indian tribes, and much below modern Europeans. 
Among existing peoples they rank with Bushmen, Australians, 
and Andaman Islanders. The sex could not be accurately de- 
termined, and it is therefore possible that these were mostly 
female skulls, which would, of course, be under the average for 
the race. Dr. Matthews suggests that the capacity ot the skulls 
may depend upon the bodily stature, which was apparently 
low. Judging from the lengths of the femora reported in Dr. 
Matthews’ tables, and using Rollett’s formula for calculating 
height, the average of these individuals was 1.54 meters, or a 
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little over five feet. In this respect they were on a par with the 
Papuans, Malays, and Veddahs of Ceylon, surpassing somewhat 
the Bushmen and Andaman Islanders. 

There are other resemblances between these skulls and those 
of the ancient Peruvians. The interparietal bone, which is 
formed by the persistence of the fetal suture between the car- 
tilaginous and membranous portions of the occipital bone, and 
from its frequent occurrence in Peruvian skulls has been called 
the “ Inca bone,” is found with surprising frequency, not less 
than 18 per cent. of the 88 occipitals examined possessing it. 
It seems doubtful whether the form called the “apical” bone, 
in which a separate ossification resembling a Wormian is found 
at the apex of the occipital, can be correctly considered as an 
interparietal. The teeth in their tendency to caries and the 
small proportion of tritubercular second molars show Peruvian 
characters. 

The hyoid bones found are remarkable in the lack of union 
between the cornua and the body. The matter has already 
been discussed in this journal. The numerous quotations cited 
by Dr. Wortman seem to us to prove that the hyoid has been 
but little studied, and that anatomists, like the rest of mankind, 
are prone to the ovine habit of jumping the fences of fact in 
imitation of their comrades. The series of bones cited by Dr. 
Wortman are insufficient for any well-grounded conclusions. 
The cornua of the hyoid certainly do often remain ununited 
late in life, as the writer has often verified. It is necessary 9 
protest against the tacit assumption made by Dr. Wortman in 
Fig. 42, in which he shows a hyoid of great depth of body 
and labels it “Anterior and posterior views of negro hyoid.” 
The text shows that this is abnormai, but taken by itself 
the reader would suppose that the negro hyoid was decidedly 
ape-like. A considerable experience has convinced the writer 
that anomalies of a simian character are found quite as fre- 
quently in the Caucasian as in the African. 

The angle of torsion of the humerus, indicating, according to 
some anthropologists, the outward twist of the arm necessary for 
advanced tool-using capacity, was found surprisingly great, be- 
ing nearly equal to that of modern Europeans. It has been sug- 
gested that as this angle increases the inclination between the 
trochlear surface and the shaft of the humerus necessarily 
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changes, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Matthews did not tab- 
ulate this in each case. 

Perforation of the olecranon fossa was found ina great pro- 
portion of the bones. This has already been discussed in this 
journal by Dr. D.S. Lamb. The suggestion that it was due to 
natural causes, such as the pressure occasioned by grinding corn, 
is ingenious and plausible, but needs to be confirmed by obser- 
vations on other peoples who have this habit. The anatomical 
configurations due to occupation are by no means well under- 
stood. 

We are greatly impressed with the thoroughness and care with 
which this investigation has been conducted, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that the author had not a larger series of skeletons 
of our indigenous tribes with which comparisons could be made. 

While there seems to be considerable foundation for Dr. Brin- 
ton’s view, expressed in the last number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
that the peculiarities of these bones are due mainly to the habits 
and food conditions of the people, yet it cannot escape the notice 
of the thoughtful naturalist that it is by precisely such influences 
that marked varieties and species of animals are believed to origi- 
nate. What is an evanescent character today may by inherit- 
ance become persistent. FRANK BAKER. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1889-90. By J. W. Powell, Di- 
vector. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1894. Roy. 
8°, alvii, 553 pp.; pls. and figs. 

The Bureau of Ethnology has been zealously endeavoring to 
fix in distinct record all the accessible evidences of the Indian’s 
work upon this continent before the white man came. 

The volume named is among the most important of its issues 
containing, in addition to Director Powell’s statement of the work 
of the year, a number of valuable scientific papers upon special 
lines of investigation. 

The first paper, 157 pages, is that of Mrs. Matilda Coxe Steven- 
son, who has had a rare opportunity and has used it well. She 
accompanied her husband on explorations in the west, entering 
heartily into the spirit of his studies, which she has continued 
since his death. She has been welcomed as a sympathizing 
friend in the homes of Indian women, and has had a view of 
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their domestic life which no man could have. The Spaniard 
with his horse could not crush out the people whose social and 
ceremonial customs she describes, but before the popular notion 
that all Indians were roving, without settled homes or agriculture, 
is overcome the Anglo-Saxon with the steam-engine will have 
obliterated them. The poor people of the little pueblo of Sia 
have been reduced to a paltry hundred, but Mrs. Stevenson has 
caught their story from the old people, and she publishes it 
while there is yet opportunity to cross-question a few of the per- 
sonal and material witnesses. The stories in which the animals 
take on human attributes illustrate the community of mental 
action in mankind. Esop’s fables, Grimm ’s tales, Uncle Remus, 
and the Sia animal myths have much of a common quality. 

The last statement applies also to kindred stories told by 
Lucien M. Turner in a hundred pages devoted to ethnology of 
the Ungava district, Hudson Bay Territory. This paper is the 
plain story of the life of Indians and Eskimo adjacent to the 
northern part of Labrador, popularly supposed to be utter deso- 
lation. A few hundred of these people maintain themselves in 
such relative prosperity that the Hudson Bay Fur Company 
finds it profitable to keepa postamong them. The life of Arctic 
people in the United States is so perverted that it is no longer a 
promising field for original studies. These Ungava people have 
been modified somewhat by trading with whites, but the general 
story of their present lives represents the power they have de- 
veloped in a severely adverse climate. They are not in such 
immediate danger of obliteration as the Sia, but Mr. Turner’s 
work will grow more valuable for preservation as changes pre- 
vent its duplication. 

James Owen Dorsey is well known for his linguistic work, 
from which his two-hundred-page study of Siouian cults is but 
a partial variation. This paper is especially devoted to religious 
beliefs and ceremonials. 

All these authors have personal acquaintance with the people 
they describe and are witnesses of the things they have seen. 
The bibliographic lists of Messrs. Mallery and Dorsey are im- 


portant. 

The papers are profusely illustrated. In the interest of truth 
they are ready for the tests of candid criticism, which ought to 
be prompt that it in turn may be tested before the last witnesses 
disappear. JAMes H. Biopeerr. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Trcumsen’s NAmME.—As to their origin, the personal names in 
use among the Shawnee or Shawano Indians are either nick- 
names, pet names, or totemic names. This class of names is 
very significative, for by their interpretation may be discovered 
the totemic clan to which the person bearing the name belongs. 
The number of Shawnee totem-clans is not very large, but of 
great interest, through the fact that they are all named after 
classes of animals, as round-footed,”’ “ hoofed ” or split-footed,” 
“living in the air,” “ inhabiting the ground,” and others. When 
aman is named “ Tight-fitting ” or “ Good-fit,” he is known to 
be of the clan of the rabbit, for the fur of that animal fits very 
closely. A woman called “ Foaming Water” will be found to 
belong to the turtle totem-clan, for when the turtle crosses the 
water bubbles arise around its pathway. 

The name of chief Tecumseh (in Shawnee Tekamthi or TkAm- 
thi) is derived from nila ni thamdthka, “1 cross the path or way ” 
(of an animate being). By this is meant that the name belongs 
toa totem of one of the round-footed animals, as that of the 
raccoon, jaguar, panther, or wildcat, and not to the hoofed ones, 
asthedeer. Tecumseh and his brothers belonged to the manetiwi 
miraculous panther” totem; mst means great ; 
peshiwi, abbreviated pessi, cat; both terms combined signify the 


, , 


panther or mountain lion. 

Tecumseh’s name has been variously translated in former 
times as “ panther-lying-in-wait,” “ crouching lion,” and “ shoot- 
ing-star.” All these only paraphrase the meaning, but do not ac- 
curately translate or interpret the name. The adjective manetiiw/, 
when it qualifies the noun imsi-pessi as an epithet, points to a 
miraculous, unaccountable, even transcendental existence, and 
the whole must be rendered by “ celestial lion,” which is a meteor 
or shooting-star. The manetiwi msi-pessi lives in water only and 
is not visible as an animal, but only as a meteor, exceeding in 
size and brilliancy all the other shooting-stars. It was the to- 
temic emblem of a Shawnee clan, and the members of this clan, 
to which Tecumseh or Tkémthi belonged, were consequently 
classed as the descendants of a round- or claw-footed progenitor. 
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The quick motion of a meteor was evidently likened to that 
of a lion or wildcat springing upon its prey,and the yellow color 
of both may have made the comparison more effective. All over 
America the natives suppose these celestial bodies to be the souls 
of the dead, and as they travel mainly in a westerly direction 
they are believed to return to their western abode. In the west 
lies the Pacific ocean; therefore the tribes west of the Rocky 
mountains think the souls are returning to that great aquatic 
world. To all primitive peoples the home of the deceased lies 
in the west, for there set the celestial bodies which represent 
souls of departed ones. A. 8S. GATSCHET. 


TARAHUMARI RuNNeRs.—These runners show a remarkable 
endurance. An Indian has been known to carry a letter from 
Guazapares to Chihuahua and back again in five days, the dis- 
tance being nearly eight hundred miles. In some parts where 
the Tarahumaris serve the Mexicans they are used to run in the 
wild horses, driving them into the corral. It may take them 
two or three days to do it, sleeping at night and living on a little 
pinole. They bring in the horses thoroughly exhausted, while 
they themselves are still fresh. They will outrun any horse if 
you give them time enough. They will pursue deer in the snow 
or with dogs in the rain for days and days, until at last the 
anima! is cornered and shot with arrows or falls an easy prey 
from sheer exhaustion, its hoofs dropping off—Tarahumari Life 
and Customs, by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, in the September Scribner. 


PALHONTOGRAPHICAL Society OF AusTRALASIA has just 
been organized “to collect, illustrate, and place on record ex- 
amples of all systems of old-time written characters, whether in 
the form of pictograms, symbolisms, or phonograms, as also 
representations of the various mnemonic aids to memory used 


by so many savage and barbarous peoples.” Its work will em- 
brace all countries and all known systems of written language. 
The codperation of ethnological and archeological institutions 
throughout the world isinvited. Dr. A. Carroll, Kogarah, Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., or Mr. Elsdon Bert, Wellington, New Zealand, 
will furnish all information. F. W. Hoper. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE ARAN IsLANps.—Professor Had- 
don and Dr. C. R. Browne, of Dublin, have recently prepared 
for the Royal Irish Academy an exhaustive study of the Aran 
islands, intended as the first of a series of studies in Irish eth- 
nography. These islands, which he in the mouth of Galway 
bay, about twenty-eight miles west of Galway harbor, are three 
barren masses of limestone rock, thickly strewn with large, ice- 
worn, erratic bowlders of granite and sandstone from Conne- 
mara. The total population is nearly 3,000. The inhabitants 
of an island do not marry outside of it; consequently little new 
blood is introduced, and there is considerable facial resemblance 
among the natives. They are well made, of good stature, with 
gray or blue eyes, and usually dark-brown hair. The general 
facial type has been described as an exaggeration of the Gaelic. 
The authors made a large number of anthropometric measure- 
ments, which are given, together with typical photographs. The 
data thus collected lead them to dissent from the opinion that 
the Aranites are descendants of the Firbolgs, a small, swarthy, 
dark-haired people, held to be of Thracian origin. The chief 
antiquities of the islands are well known pre-Christian duns or 
forts. Cloghans or beehive stone huts are common. Primitive 
customs and beliefs abound. The skin of the seal is used as 
a preventive against gout and colic. The belief in the evil eye 
is almost universal. Stone anchors are still in use and querns 
have been employed until quite recently.—Geog. Jour., Lond., 
1894, p. 59. 


Mortuary Customs In New Hepripes.—In Malekula a sort of 
mummy is made, of which specimens were brought to the ship 
at Port Sandwich by a white trader, who had procured them in 
exchange fora rifle at the conclusion of a > in the 
neighborhood. They are said to be the effigies of the chief 
whose skull (the only portion retained of all his remains) forms 
the head. This is plastered with mud, to represent a living face, 
and a body of bamboo, twigs, and mud, highly colored in black, 


sing-sing ’ 


white, red, and purple stripes, forms the figure. All ‘‘ mummies ” 
seem to be decorated with a similar design, and it is possible 
that they represent the body as laid out for burial. A small 
one—perhaps personating a baby—has its head founded ona 
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small cocoanut, and others have no body, but only a stick thrust 
into the hole through which the spinal cord passes. On each 
shoulcer is moulded a highly conventional face, looking to right 
and left respectively, and in each hand is a pig’s lower jaw with 
tushes. Smaller, highly conventional heads on sticks, with 
feathers stuck in where the ears should be, and ornamented with 
pigs’ tushes, were also brought to us by the same trader, the 
“tambu” having been removed off them. We were given to 
understand that they were held in the hand while dancing.— 
Somerville, in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. G. B.and Ird., xxiii, p. 392, 1894. 


Potsoxep ARROWS OF THE AKAS.—The Akas are one of the 
so-called Lohitic tribes of the Asam valley, occupying inde- 
pendent hill territory to the north of the Brahmaputra. They 
poison their arrows for warfare as well as for large game, and 
such arrows proved deadly to most of the Sepoys wounded by 
them in the expedition sent against the tribe some years ago. 
Several of the arrows were sent to me for examination while I 
was acting professor of chemistry at Calcutta some years ago. 
From its physiological effects the poison was evidently aconite, 
and the roots from which the poison was alleged to have been 
derived undoubtedly belonged to a species of Aconitum. The 
arrow-heads are mostly made of bamboo, but a few are of iron. 
The shafts are usually of bamboo. Some of the heads are made 
up of pieces dovetailed and tied together with cane in such a 
way that dragging on the arrow when it has reached its quarry 
only pulls out the stem, and the barbs separate more deeply 
into the wound. The surface of the heads are scored so as to 
form valvular crevices for the poisonous extract which is smeared 
over them.— Waddell in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 


London, August, 1894, p. 57. 
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Gesellsch., Berl., 1894, xxvi, 339- 
347.—Heitzman (C.) Identity of 
structure of protoplasm with that 
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Ass. Am. Anat., Wash., 1894. vi, 30- 
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1894, 562-572. A study of 
child growth; being a review of 
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send Porter, of St. Louis. N. York 
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(W. H.) Order of development. of 
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Am. Ass. Ady. Se., Salem, 1894, 
xlii, 289-300.—Jacob (G.) Vorge- 
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—Jacoby (A,) Ueber das Erléschen 
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Primordialeraniums. Arch. f. mikr. 
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natural law. Pop. Se. Month., 
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terial east of the middle Allegha- 
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xxiii, 171-179.—Shrubsole (Q. A.) 
On flint implements of a primitive 
type from old (pre-glacial) hill-grav- 
els in Berkshire. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1894-5, xxiv, 44-49, 1 pl.— 
Sisson O.) Heredity and evo- 
lution as they should be viewed by 
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Smith (W.) The teeth of ten Sioux 
Indians. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1894-5, xxiv, 109-116, 2 pl.—Sny- 
der (J. 1°.) Buried deposits of horn- 
stone disks. [Abstr.] Proc. Am. 
Ass. Ady. Sc., Salem, 1894, xlii, 318- 
324.—Solger. Ueber cin brachy- 
cephales Schiidel - Fragment, bei 
Daberkow. Verhandl. d. Berl. an- 
throp. Gesellsch., Berl., 1894, xxvi, 
370.—Splieth (W.) Auser: abun- 
gen im Nydam-Moor, Schleswig. 
Nachr. ii. deutsche Alterthumef., 

Berl., 1894, v, 78-80.—Stevens (H. 
V.) Die Zaubermuster der Orang- 
hitan, bearbeitet von Albert Griin- 
wedel. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1894, xxvi, 141-188, 2 pl.—Talbot 
(E. Stigmata of degeneracy in 
the aristocracy and regicides. J. 
Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 1894, xxiii, 
710-716.—Tenchini (L.) Sull’ in- 
dice ilio-pelvico (Sergi) dei crimi- 
nali. Arch. di psichiat., ete., To- 
rino, 1894, xv, 359-362.—Thomp- 
son (Ellen P.) Folk-lore from Ire- 
land. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1894, vii, 224-227,—Tooker 
(W. W.) On the meaning of the 
name Anacostia. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1894, vii, 389-393.—Treichel 
(A.) Die Schwedenschanzen_ bei 
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ii. deutsche Alterthumsf., Berl., 
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Vrach, 
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